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REV. C. 0. BROWN, D.D. 


The well-known pastor of our First 
church, this city, has a career which 
is replete with interest to old and 
young alike. Crowded in those 47 
years of his life there is so much of 

‘the extraordinary, that, to do him jus- 
tice, more than a brief notice would 
be necessary. His success and at- 
tainments, in spite of poverty and 
many other disadvantages, should 
give nerve and encouragement to 
any youth of to-day. His life is an- 
other example of what a good char- 
acter and an indomitable, persever- 
ing spirit will effect. 

Dr. Brown was born of poor but 
godly parents in Michigan, near Bat- 
tle Creek. While still a boy, his 
parents moved to Toledo, and re- 
mained there until the war broke 
out. Here he began to gather what 
education he could in the public 
schools. But this could only be ob- 
tained by snatches, for it was neces- 
sary for the boy to assist his father 
at the blacksmith shop. In this he 
showed himself industrious, and de- 
termined to succeed, as in all other 
things he has undertaken. When 
only a boy he could do one man’s 
work in one man’s day, so that he 
was justified in saying, “I could shoe 
my own horse if every blacksmith 
were to strike.” 

’ Young Brown was also a newsboy 
for the Toledo Slade. At eleven 
years of age his father bought a 
canal boat and put him to drive the 
team for one season on the Miami 
canal. 


When the war broke out his father 


took up arms in defense of the Un- 
ion. The same spirit of patriotism 
pulsated in the heart of the boy, 
and no doubt to the surprise of 
father and mother, he wanted to en- 


list; but he was too young and inex-| 


perienced for the recruiting officers 
to take any serious notice of his de- 
sires. His heart was set upon it, so 
he followed his father, armed and 
uniformed. Finally, as he had learned 
to play the bugle, the recruiting offi- 
cer enlisted him, and he was then 
known as “The Boy Bugler” of the 
Army of the Cumberland. This 
regiment was the vanguard of Buell’s 
army, which came to the relief of 
Grant at the battle of Shiloh. 
Though not engaged, he heard the 
last gun of the war at Columbus, Ga., 


_ in the spring of 1865. In that ex- 


perience the boy saw much and 
learned more, for he had a great 
share of the severest service. His 
courage and bravery was noticeable 
more than once. At one time, to de- 
liver a most important message, hé 
rode the whole length of the line 
whilst the men were obliged to lie 
down to avoid the enemy’s fire. He 
succeeded in his duties, and the works 
of the enemy ‘were carried, and the 
city of Selma was captured. This 
was considered one of the most 
notable cavalry achievements of the 
war. 

When the war was closed he was 


ote 


‘| but 18 years old. Now we see him 


concentrating all his energies in 
working out his noble ambitions. 
He studied a year at Oberlin, where 
new andy brighter aspirations were 
added to those which he already 
possessed, for he gave himself to a 
Christian life and service for God 
and humanity under the mioistra- 
tions of the venerable President Fin- 
ney. 

From Oberlin he went to Olivet 
College, Michigan, and paid his own 


and then in the First Congregational 
church of Kalamazoo, Mich. During 


this pastorate of five years the church. 


nearly doubled in membership. 
Thrice did the church at Dubuque 
call him to become their leader be- 
fore the happy relations as pastor of 
the Kalamazoo church were sever- 
ed. At Dubuque his work was 
marked with much success; here the 
membership was increased by 200. 
After this Dr. Brown was called to 
the First church in Tacoma, and when 
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way through by teaching penman- 
ship and book-keeping; yet he grad- 
uated with valedictory honors. 

During the entire course, academ- 
ic and collegiate, he did the full 
work of a teacher, besides keeping 
at the head of his class as a student. 
The hours of the night were only 
available in which he could pursue 
his studies. During these latter 
student days he taught, and regu- 
larly supplied a pulpit in one of the 
neighboring villages. 

Now the school days are over, and 
in 1876, Mr. Brown was called to the 
pastorate of the Congregational 
church in Rochester, Mich. Follow- 


ing this he labored in Galesburg, 


in 1892 he was called to minister to 
his present flock, wide spread regrets 


-|and disappointments were felt by all 


classes of people in Tacoma. His 
farewell there was given at a mass- 
meeting in the largest building which 
could be found in the city. Over 
4,000 people gained entrance into 
the tabernacle, and hundreds were 
unable to obtain admission. All the 
churches of the city were closed, and 
the immense audience may be truly 
said to have been representative of 
the evangelical Christian sentiment 
of the city. Resolutions of esteem 
and regret at his leaving were passed 
on behalf of the Evangelical Minie- 


terial Association; also, like resolu- | 


REV, C. 0. BROWN, D.D. 


tions on behalf of business men of 
all shades of belief and no belief 
were unanimously passed by the im- 
mense audience rising to its feet. 
Dr. Brown has & graphic pen, and 
is the author of several books which 
have been well received and com- 
mented upon. He is well known as 
a lecturer, and particularly as a plat- 
form orator. He has a profound and . 
broad literary taste. His historical 
knowledge is fertile, and shows an 
analytical turn of mind, at once pick- 
ing up the most crucial and salient © 
points of events. He has a memory 
that is vigorous and retentive, espe- 
cially is this so for dates and names. 
In 1892, he accepted the call to the 
First church in this city, where he 
preaches able sermons to large audi- 
ences and well performs the duties of 
a faithful pastor. The prayer-meet- 
ings, since ‘his coming, have become 
the largest in the city; he is eminent- 
ly social, and imparts that spirit to . 
his people. He takes part in city af- 
fairs, and is ready to give his voice 
and influence in securing needed 
governmental reforms. | 


Last week we noticed the death of 
Thomas Douglas; this week we re- 
cord the death of Rev. T. Dwight 
Hunt. The name of the former was 


first on the list of ten persons, who, 


at their own request, on July 29, 
1849, were organized by Rev. T. 
Dwight Hunt into the First Congre- 
gational ehurch in San Francisco. At 
the same time, Mr. Douglas was 
chosen as the first deacon and Mr. 
Hunt as the first minister. For over 
five years Mr. Hunt continued to be 
the pastor; during that time the 
church, corner Dupont and California 
streets, was erected at a cost, with 
the lot, of $57,000. Both pastor and 
deacon have spent most of their lives 
since then apart from each other, Mr. 
Hunt in the Eastern States; now they 
have gone, both dying in the East, 
with only about a week intervening, 
after well-spent lives, in ripe old age, 
to meet and live together again in 
heaven forever. 
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THE WHY OF THE PAPAL DECREE|” 
AGAINST SECRET SOCIETIES. 


Rome condemns and prohibits, but 

does not always specify the reasons 
therefor. Her followers are expect- 
ed to obey and ask no questions. If 
the grounds upon which her decrees 
rest were given in detail, people 
would be tempted to examine these 
for themselves, and probably arrive 
at quite different conclusions—a 
thing that would not be altogether 
conducive to unquestioning obedi- 
ence and absolute submission. It is 
much safer for the Pope to simply 
remind his followers of his unlimited 
authority and their unqualified duty 
to obey, and then season this parent- 
al reminder with the never-absent 
and much-dreaded threat to bar the 
door of heaven against th> disobe- 
dient.! 

However, in condemning the Odd 
Fellows, the Knights of Pythias and 
the Sons of Temperance, Rome gives 
a reason for her action. But it is far 
from being the reason. Rome claims 
‘to condemn these societies on ac- 
count of their secrecy, which is, and 
always has been, her general verdict 
against kindred organizations. She 
holds that secrecy is unneces- 
sary where evil is neither done nor 
intended; that secrecy is in itself 
prima facie evidence of the presence 
of evil, and that it is morally wrong 
for any one to unconditionally prom- 
ise to keep such secrets and obey 
secret orders. And many are the 
weird tales that are whispered into 
unsophisticated ears about the awful 
doings in. Masonic lodges, especially 
in European countries. But the 
Masons, they argue, are not worse 
than others. It is secrecy which is 
at once the cause and the result of 
all these things. 

There are probably few thoughtful 
people who feel at all inclined to 
quarrel with Rome as far as her op- 
position to absolute secrecy under 
all circumstances is concerned. Such 
secrecy may, and it may not, be a 
covert for all manner of evil. Jus- 
tice, however, demands that we hold 
these societies innocent until they 
are convicted of guilt. But Rome 
does not even bring & serious accu- 
sation; much less a conviction of 
guilt against any of these societies. 
Her sentence of condemnation is, 
therefore, unwarranted, uncalled for, 
unjust and monstrous. Butsome one 


_. . Will say,{Has not the Roman church a 


right to do with her people what she 
wants? Indeed, and so has the “un- 
speakable Turk.” 

If secrecy were the real cause why 
these societies were condemned, could 
any one tell us then how it comes 
that Rome favors and fosters the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, which 
is as much of a secret society as any 
of the three recently condemned ? 


Or could any one explain why the 


edict of toleration was issued some 
six years ago, when these societies 
were the same as they are to-day, 
and when Kome’s objection to se- 
—crecy was the same as it is now? 
The real reason why they are now 
condemned by Rome is this: Years 
ago, when it was decreed that they 
should be tolerated, and when 
Catholics were told that they were at 
liberty to join them, it was thought 
that within a reasonable time the af- 
fairs of these societies would practi- 
cally have passed over into the hands 
of its Roman Catholic members. A 
large number would, no doubt, im- 
mediately join them. In the election 
of officers they would, of course, all 
vote one way, and in no uncertain di- 


honestly become a millionaire. Was 


rection either. They could easily |i ing wealth till he becomes a million- 


induce others to follow them. That 

would speedily bring their own men 
into leadership. And so, what Rome 
could not dream of destroying she 
could hope to control, and even make 
these societies so many stepping-. 
stones to greater popularity. But, 
somehow, the scheme proved a fail- 
uré, and the papal decree, conceived 
in disappointment and born in cha- 
grin, was finally hurled against them. 

It would be interesting to know 
just how many Roman Catholics are 
now members of these societies, and 
how much of a pecuniary loss this 
forced withdrawal will entail upon 
them. The writer knows of one lit- 
tle town in Minnesota where there 
were, three years ago, over seventy 
connected with the Odd Fellows and 
the Knights of Pythias. Nor was 
this an exception. There must be 
tens of thousands throughout th3 


|land, and their aggregate pecuniary | 


losses must run up far into the mill- 
ions. 

But will they obey the decree and 
withdraw? Let us hope that they 
will. It would be asad thing if they 
would not obey. Those who disobey 
and turn their backs upon their 
church for such a reason will, as a 
rule, be lost to all influences of re- 
ligion. They have never had an oc- 
casion to learn the difference between 
the petty tyranny of Rome and the 
glorious liberty of the children of 
God. And so, identifying Christian- 
ity with Romanism, they reject all, 
and in some instances out-voltaire 
Voltaire himself. Better far to be 
subject to Rome than to be in the 
bonds of unbelief. 

What I have written is not to be 
construed as an apology for these se- 
cret societies. I am not now, and 
never expect to be, a member of any. 
There are many other ways and 
means for obtaining the benefits con- 
nected with these societies. In many 
instances they are simply a terrible 
drain upon the slender resources of 
many of our people. They occupy a 
great deal of time that ought to be 
given to things of much greater im- 
portance. But if these societies are 
neither criminal in themselves, nor 
lead directly or indirectly to wrong- 
doing of any kind, what right has 
any church to absolutely prohibit its 
members from joining them? What 
right has a church to ex-communi- 
cate a member for doing what in the 
presence of God and before his own 
conscience he judges to be no wrong? 
And yet Rome boasts of being a de- 
fender of liberty of conscience ! 

‘* With all this bulk there is nothing lost in 


For every inch that is not fool is rogue.” 
Byron, Cal. Francis WatryY. 


ABOUT MILLIONAIRES. 


BY REY. E. N. BARTLETT. 


Epiror Paciric: An Episcopal clergy- 
man in Colorado some time since dis- 
turbed the equanimity of the rich 
members of his congregation by de- 
claring his belief that a man cannot 


he right or wrong? The answer to 
the question will, I think, depend 
upon the standpoint from which the 


subject is viewed. There are two 
distinct codes by which human char- 
acter and actions are to be measured 
—the lower and the higher, or the 
human and the divine. In the lower 
or legal sense the man who speaks: 
the truth with his lips keeps his 
promises, pays his employes accord- 
ing to agreement, and meets all his 
legal obligations, acquires the repu- 
tation of being an honest man. He 
may go on accumulating and hoard-, 


aire or a billionaire, and his honesty, 
in the legal sense, not be impeached. 
But how will his case appear when 
tested by the higher or divine stand- 
ard? Willa man rob God? 


Do those vast accumulations be- 
long wholly to possessors? 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Is the man honest who heaps 
up riches for himself, while hundreds 
and thousands of his brethren are 
suffering in poverty and rags? 
Have the laborers by whose toil and 
sweat those vast fortunes have be- 
come poasible no just claim upon a 
liberal share of the results of their 


industry and labor? To all right- 
thinking minds, these questions ad- 


mit of a ready and unequivocal an- 
swer. Such millionaires are not hon- 
est, though they may have met every 
one of their legal obligations, and 
never have uttered a false word with 
their lips. They are robbing both 
God and their fellow-men. Brawn 
has an equal right with brain to a 
proportionate share of the products 
of their joint labor, and no man ever 
became a millionaire by any operation. 
of his own brain or industry without 
the aid of a vast amount of the toil 
and sweat of the common laborer. 
They are partners in the production 
of the wealth, and are justly entitled 
to a fair share of the results. The 
withholding of this share by the em- 
ployers is as unjust as for one partner 
in a mercantile firm to appropriate 
all the profits of the business to him- 
self. 

To no other just conclusion can we 
come when the subject is viewed sim- 
ply from a social and industrial stand- 
point. Let us look atit from a higher 
and purely Christian standpoint. Mill- 
ionaires, or very rich men, may be 
divided into two classes. J irst, those 
who have become suddenly rich by 
inheritance, by a rich strike in a gold 
or silver mine, or other unexpected 
sources; second, those who by suc- 
cessful business and gradual increase 
of wealth, by hoarding, have come into 
large possessions. On the supposi- 
tion that these persons are in the 
churches, and profess to be Christ's 
disciples, two questions arise, viz.: 
What is their duty? and, What will 
be the spontaneous promptings of the 
truly Christian heart ?- 

Take the case of the heir to an in- 
heritance. It has cost him nothing, 
either of toilor money. Will he, if 
the law of Christ is his guide and in 
his heart, feel that it all belongs to 
himself? Farfromit. There may be 
other kindred who need a portion of 
it; there are always many poor 
among his brethren who need it, and 
the many causes of benevolence are 
suffering for the want of it. The im- 
pulse of the Christian heart will be 
to regard the inheritance as a sacred 
trust from God, to be used in His ser- 
vice, and it wili flow out in streams 
of charity and philanthropy, instead 
of being selfishly hoarded. Take 
another case: The employes of a 
Christian mine-owner, after weeks 
or months of hard, disagreea- 
ble and dangerous underground 
labor, suddenly came upon a rich 
vein of mineral which puts the owner 
at once in possession of a larga for- 
tune: Does it all belong to him? 
By no means. Those whose toil 
has uncovered this wealth have a just 
right to a liberal share of the net 
profits; and if the owner has a Chris- 
tian heart, and considers his relation 
to his employes from Christ's stand- 
point, he will recognize this right, 
and divide the profits accordingly. 
No one who will not do this is worthy 
of a standing in any Christian church. 


Every one who comes into such a 


church, either publicly or impliedly, 
enters into a solemn covenant with 
God to consecrate himself and all 
that he is and has to his service, and 
to obey all his commandments, one 
of ‘which is, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” All this can- 
not be*“done by accumulating vast 
wealth by the scantily-paid toil of 
the laborers, while no share of the 
profits of their combined labor is al- 
lowed them. 


The same principles apply to all in 
cases of large profits accruing from 
manufacturing or other industries. 
The duty of employers towards the 
employed are the same, whether the | 
former are in the churches or out of 
them. Justice is justice, and right is — 


right, and duty is duty anywhere ~~ 


and everywhere;and the great social 
and industrial problems now agitat- 
ing the public mind can never be 
settled until the law of justice and 
brotherhood is recognized and prac- 
tically applied in all the social rela 
tions of life. When so applied, 
churches will not lack support, mis- 
sionary societies will not be obliged 
to run in debt, millionaires will be- 
come less in number, the vast army 
of industrial workers will be better | 
housed, clothed and fed. Strikes will 
become only things of the past and 
the wide chasm between the rich 
and the poor wiJl be reduced down 
to a narrow crevice, and peace and 
prosperity will reign throughout our 
borders. If the pastors of all our 
churches would inculcate these prin- 
ciples, and insist on their practical 
observance, the gospel would have a — 
wonderfully increased power, and 
much reproach would be avoided. 
There is much need ofa reform in 
this matter. 


The right to accumulate wealth to 
any extent necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of business enter- 
prises is not at all called in question. 
The main points intended to be illus- 
trated are the spirit in which all in- 
dustrial co-operations should be car- 
ried on, and the equitable division 
of the net profits from combined 
labor and capital. Many subordinate 
questions are involved, requiring 
careful discriminations and qualifica- 
tions, which cannot be discussed in 
this brief article. 

VENTURA. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
By T. Bowick. 


THE YEAR BOOK, 


The Year Book of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales 
—a goodly volume of 550 pages—im- 
proves with each successive issue, un- 
der Rev. W. J. Wood’s editorship. 
The number of churches and mission 
stations reported in the several coun- 


ty returns for England and Wales is 


4.426. Adding to this, as was done 
for the last eight years, 166 stations 
known to be supported by individual 
churches, a total is reached of 4,592. 

Tbere are 2,804 ministers in Eng-— 
land and Wales. Of these, 633 are 


without pastoral charge, including 70 | 


who are engaged in collegiate or sec- 
retarial work ; and at least 240, who, 
by reason of age or ill-health, have 
retired from pastoral duty. In the 
Congregational Union of Scotland 
there are 112 ministers, of whom 18 
are without charge ; and in the Irish 
Union there are 27 ministers, of whom 
2 ‘are without charge. The member- 
ship in Ireland is returned at 2,000, 
with 10,943 adherents, which in- 
cludes 4,370 who attend the services 
at the 96 evangelisticstations. There 
are also 46 lay preachers. 

The following table shows the Con- 
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gregational colleges and institutes for 
ministerial training : 


Colleges. Professors& S tuden ts. 
Lecturers, 
England. .... 8 40 287 
Wales...... 9 88 
Jreland 4 8 25 
--46 59 412 


I regret that the churches do not 
come out very creditably in respect 
to financial support to the colleges, 
there being (at least in the case of 
one leading college) not more than 
$17.10 subscribed by the churches 
for every $500 expended in the train- 
ing of young mipvisters. Itshould be 
added to the above list that there are 
also ten institutions in heathen lands 
belonging to the London Missionary 
Society, training about 300 native 
students. 


The revenue of the Union for the 
year amounted to close on $80,000 ; 
but of this it may be noted that in- 
terest on stock and sales of publica- 
_ tions engross the larger portion, leav- 
ing less than $5,000 to the credit of 
annual subscriptions. ‘The expenses 
are kept well in hand, and it is evi- 
dent that the Union has no great 
amount of money to deal with, espe- 
cially considering that its contribu- 
tion of $2,500 to the church Aid So- 
ciety, and $1,250 to the London Mis- 
sionary Society have to be reckoned 
with. The fathers were evidently pos- 
sessed of larger hearts, or had great- 
er means than their sons, for the Un- 
ion would be in a bad way, had it 
not a revenue of $25,000 from what 
may be regarded as permanent in- 
vestments. 


The number of sittings in each 
church is a feature of the Annual that 
is getting more complete year by 
year ; but they may still need correc- 
tion, as I notice some places credited 
with a far greater amount of accom- 
modation than the architect ever in- 
tended them to hold. The date of 
the formation of the church, and the 
name of the secretary, is given in 
each case ; while the contributions to 
the church Aid Society appear under 
the heading of the respective County 
Unions. | 


The Congregational Union of Scot- 
land comes in immediately after the 
lists for England and Wales; but the 
sister church in the North, “the 
Evangelical Union” of Scotland—a 
body of Congregationalists of nearly 
equal size and importance—is rele- 
gated to a far back seat in the lists. 
With the question of unity of the 
two Scotch bodies in the air, it were 
a kindly act were the position of the 
smaller section more honorably rec- 
ognized. 


The list of ministers is exception- 
ally complete, with the name of the 
college and the date when the min- 
istry commenced. The list of evan- 
gelists and lay pastors is also given 
in some detail, with the churches or 
Unions with which they are respec- 
tively connected. Of course, the de- 
nomination has also to be credited 
with a very large body of uon-minis- 
terial members in active service—men 
who (the writer is one of them) do 
not desire such formal recognition, 
and who are satisfied if they can fill 
a gap here and there, aid a weak 
church in its needs, or take an emer- 
gency service for a pastor who may 
need such help. 


The secretary reports that during 
the year he has preached for thirty- 
three of the smaller churches, and 
has everywhere been encouraged to 
believe that this service is appreciat- 
ed. He has also attended the ses- 
sions of five county unions, and has 


jnow and forever. 


visited in all seventy-two of the 
churches. 

The many tribulations of the 
Church Aid Society and its ineffectual 
efforts after a sustentation fund ar- 
rangement have received much at- 
tention at the hands of the Union, 


_|though the various committees have 


not yet got beyond the stage of reso- 
lutions and amendments. Alas, while 
the grass is growing, the steed is 
starving! 

A delightful feature in the book is 
the brief and loving notices of de- 
ceased ministers. These include men 
in the colonies and also the men of 
the London Missionary Society. The 
average age of those removed runs 
to close on three score years and ten, 
while the length of the ministry 
counts, for an average, thirty- -seven 
years. 

So, if no very brilliant progress 
has to be recorded in the year, there 
are evidences of good and solid work 
in every department. I am sorry 
that the Rev. Guinness, in his review 
in the Jndependent, looks rather at 
the gloomy side of the picture; but 
we older men are naturally less buoy- 
ant than those whose years are fewer. 
Independency has no cause to hide 
its head in any part of tbe world. 
May it have a year of solid progress, 
whether with us in the old land 
(under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
Uriah Raes Thomas of Bristol), or 
with you in the great rising states in 
the West. 

Your ministerial readers do not 
need to be reminded that our new 
chairman is the son of the Rev. Dav- 
id Thomas, of Homilist reputation, 
who passed away at the age of 


eighty-three at Ramsgate, last Sun- 


day morning. During the thirty 
years of his editorship of the Homilist 
he was a power and a helper to the 
pulpit in all English- ‘speaking lands. 
Large-hearted and versatile in tastes, 
capacities and instincts, he was also 
singularly fertile in suggestiveness of 
plans for the elevation of the race. 
He was the originator of the Univers- 


ity of Wales, of the Stockwell British 


schools, of the Workingmen’s Club 
and Institute Union, and of an in- 
surance plan for the benefit of the wid- 
ows of ministers. Amongst the bet- 
ter known at the present day of some 
of the Doctor’s works are his ‘‘Proble- 
mata Mundi,”-and the interesting 
dedication of this volume gives a 
glance at the personal character and 
home habits of the author: 


“To you, Sissie and Angelene, my 
beloved and loving daughters, who 
jointly wrote this and nearly the 
whole of my other works, I dedicate 
this volume, with devout aspirations 
for your well-being here and yonder, 
Also to the mem- 
ory of your departed mother, my 
faithful companion and loving help- 
meet during the greater portion of 
my life. inscribe it with tenderest 
recollection of her many virtues, and 
in trustful anticipation of a reunion 
with her and our children in that 
state which is unclouded by griev- 
ance, untainted by wrong, and undis- 
turbed by any regrets of the past or 
forebodings of the future.” 


The Rev. Griffith John, D.D., who 
is coming home to be president of the 
Congregational Memorial College at 
Brecon, in Wales, is one of the first 
missionaries who ever went to China. 
He is 65 years of age, and was educat- 
ed at Brecon College, entering the 
Congregational ministry in 1855. He 
was invited to come home last year, 
in order to be elected chairman of 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, but declined. It may 
safely be predicted that this year—as 
he is coming home—the veteran mis- 


sicnary will be elected to the chair- 
manship. For many years past he 
has resided at Hankow, in China. 
The Pastors’ College, which is the 
enduring monument of the late 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, has kad a 
busy and fruitful year. No fewer 
than 23 students have been settled in 
pastorates, or in the mission field, 
making a total of 921 since the foun- 
dation of the college. Of these, 658 
are still at work, as many as 450 in 
Great Britain, and the remainder in 


the colonies and abroad. Five hun-| 


dred applications to enter the college 
were received during the year, but 
less than 50 had to be accepted. 
Kindly note my verbal mistake in a 
recent letter, in calling Mr. Charles 
Spurgeon pastor of a Congregational 
church. It should, of course, have 
read a Baptist church, as all the 
world knows. | 

Dr. Joseph Agar Beet, who has at- 
tracted special attention by the active 
part he has taken in the meetings and 
resolutions of the Anglo-Armenian 
Association, is one of the most emi- 
nent and learned theologians in the 
Methodist world. A mark of his high 
repute was given when Edinburgh 
University lately conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity—a distinction awarded to few 
Wesleyans by Scotch universities this 
century. The Professor is a whis- 
kered cleric, with a great popularity 
among his students, and with pro- 
nounced mannerisms. His fame as a 
conversationalist is second only to 
that of Dr. Macdonald, Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s uncle. Dr. Beet has written 
several important commentaries, and 
his name is now rather prominently 
before his own communion because 
of his attacks upon the socialistic 
writings of a quondam Methodist 
and economic reformer, Mr. 
worthy. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: Monday morning— 
not blue Monday—I sit in the sun- 
shine in an old arm chair my sainted 
father left me. He was asunny man, 
with a passion for sun and flowers, 
mountain and sea, friends and boys, 
brutes and brooks. Discipline was 
a@ rare measure with him. To be 
honest, there was need of my puritan 
mother’s faithful slipper. My heart 
pays » homage to her this morning; 
but, as this is outing day, I think of 
father. Often I wish his glad, genial 
presence could be with me. For, 
after I became a man, father and I 
were cronies and. chums. No two 
country boys could sit longer on a 
fence corner and find something new 
or old to talk about. Happy dog 
that went with us! I mean, four- 
footed dog. If it were another boy 
the adjective and name would apply 
as well, for father had the RESOE of 
making boys love him. 

“Uncle Will” taught boys to swim, 
to ride, to shoot carefully. Henever 
had oceasion, but if after once warn- 
ing he had seen me guilty of point- 
ing a gun at a person, he would have 
boxed me smartly. It is a lonelier 
world since he left it. It seems yet 
as if my pleasures missed their best 
participant. He was so good in 
camp, snuggled up so close to a fel- 
low, had such a pleasant way of do- 
ing a little more than his share, 
tried to see the best, bright side of 
things, and never pulled anybody 
down, though he could storm at 
meanness, that I have never quite 
found his equal. And I do know 
some splendid friends whom I just 
ache to go camping with. You see 
the days are lengthening, and we 


‘are going towards camping time. 


a California grove. 


Ken- 


But the best work of the year, I 
hope, is at hand as our souls. go up to 
&@ more glorious Easter than we have 
ever known. Is it wicked, Mr. Edi- 
tor, for me to hope that heaven may 
have better days than I have ever 
known, and that some of them may 
be like the best of earth? I have 
always sorrowed that father never 
saw an orange grove—certainly not 
I have so much 
wished he could have had the “seven- 
teen-mile drive” from Pacific Grove, 
and see the sea lions and the match- 
less surf. Did he live too early, or 
does eternity, for a saint, mean. 
that he will have time to take in 
everything in the universe of God 
which is delightful. The best expe- 
rience I’ve had in Oakland was the 
“retreat at the seminary, and my 


| best soul rejoices that another is 


called. But if life were all “retreat” 
I should rather break out even into 
the roughness of a football game 
than not break out at all. I don’t 
know much about this, but I have 
applied to the Master to teach me, 
and I don’t think he will keep me 
more than two decades before I grad- | 
uate into the department of hi gher 
knowledge on this subject. That is 
why I do not care to go back. The 
higher grade will be better. It al- 
ways has been. And as I query if 
the brave spirit of my sainted father 
has not been taking cognizance of 
my sunny corner thoughts in the 
dear old chair, I venture a reverent 
salute to him wherever he may be in 
our Father’s realms of light, and 
lovingly say, “I’m coming!” Pro- 
fessor George B. Wilcox of Chicago 
Theological Seminary has set me 
thinking of this. He has written a 
reverent and suggestive book, “Be- 
yond the Veil,’ which will be to 
young lovers and question-askers of 
to-day, what gates ajar was to 
those of a generation ago. It is 
unique and inspiring, sweet and 
wholesome, pleasant and profound. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. of 182 
Fifth avenue publish it. Its cost 
must be about a dollar. Hardy in 
Oakland, or George Walker of San 
Francisco, would order it. Buy it. 
Epwin Sipney WILLIAMS, 


COLPORTAGE. 


The 140 colporters of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society laboring in the 
various States and Territories of our 
country have visited during the first 
nine months of the present fiscal col- 
porter year 97,674 families, of which 
9,652 were Roman Catholic. In 66,- 
709 of these families they engaged 
in religious conversation or prayer, 
or both; into these homes by sale or 
gift they placed 75,694 copies of re- 
ligious publications and a large num- 
ber of Bibles. That these were 
greatly needed will be shown by the 
fact that 4,462 families were without 
the Bible and 12,179 entirely without 
religious books except the Bible. 
They found 20,039 families which 
habitually neglected attendance up- 
on the house of God. These faith- 
ful missionaries addressed 4,703 
meetings. 
the gospel to the spiritually desti- 
tute, and compelling men, by holy 
zeal and tender love, to give atten- 
tion to the things essential to their 
eternal peace. 


The annual report of the Brooklyn 
Bridge shows that the total receipts 
for the year ending December Ist 
were $1,470,598, and the expendi- 
tures $1,521,660. There were 41.,- 
714,235 passengers carried in the 
bridge trains, against 42,615,105 the 
previous year. 


Surely this is carrying ~ 
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REV. T. DWIGHT HUNT. 


A dispatch printed in our daily 
papers on Friday, the 8th inst., an- 


nounced the death of this minister. 


of the gospel, so well known here in 
the early days. Mr. Hunt came to 
California from the Sandwich Islands 
in the fall of 1848. Gold had been 
discovered here in the January pre- 
ceding, and the working of the plac- 
ers during the summer had proved 
so profitable that the news was bring- 
ing gold-seekers from every quarter. 
Large numbers came from Honolulu, 


- where Mr. Hunt had gathered a con- 


gregation. Knowing that San Fran- 


cisco had come to be a place of con- 


siderable size, and had no church or 


ministry of the gospel, he determined 


to come here. He arrived the last of 
October, and was the first Protestant 
minister to settle in what was then 
the newly-acquired territory of upper 
California. He found the crowds of 
men strangely mixed, and from every 
quarter. Under the excitement of 


the time there were excesses of every 


kind. There were no restraining in- 
fluences, and there was no rallying 
point around which those who wished 
for good order and better morals 
could gather. 

On his arrival, and when it was 
made known that a Christian minister 
had come to settle here, such people 
gave him a welcome. Very soon the 
better class of citizens and business 
men joined together, irrespective of 
denominational preferences, and in- 
vited Mr. Hunt to become chaplain of 
the town for a year, pledging him a 
salary sufficient for his support. 
There was a schoolhouse situated at 
the southeast corner of Portsmouth 
Square, where he preached every 
Sunday. During the week he did 


- what good he could in the surging 


crowds of strangers that were all the 
time coming and going. He was a 
young man of buoyant spirits and 
of a blameless and consistent Christian 
life, and soon gained the confidence of 
the better class of people. 

While this was going on here dur- 
ing that fall of 1848, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society in New York, not 
knowing what was taking place in 
this far-away region, had under ap- 
pointment their first two mission- 


aries to come to California. They 


knew that the territory had come un- 
der our flag, and that a line of steam- 


ships was about to be established by 


way of Panama, which would reduce 
the time of the journey hither from 
six months to one month. They did 


not know of the discovery of gold here. 


They did not know that there was a 


~ Protestant minister in all the terri- 


tory. 

When the two missionaries left 
New York on December 1, 1848, on 
the first steamer of the Pacific Mail 
Line, there were some rumors about 
gold having been found in California, 
but those who heard them laughed at 
the idea and passed it by. We gave 
it no thought, and came on our way, 
touching at New Orleans. There we 
met the news. A messenger from 
California had just arrived, bringing 
dispatches to the Government confirm- 
ing the news of the great discovery. 
With that knowledge we pursued our 
journey, wondering what sort of a 
mission ours would turn out to be. 
After a delay of a month at Panama 
waiting for the first up-bound steam- 
ship, the California, we arrived at 
Monterey on February 23, 1849. 

On landing there we learned that 
Rev. Mr. Hunt had come over from 
Honolulu three months before, and 
had been employed as chaplain by 
the citizens of San Francisco, and 
was Officiating regularly in that ca- 
pacity. Very soon we were in com- 


munication with him, and we three 
began our common work with all the 
greater courage. Mr. Hunt would at 
that time have organized a church, 
which would have been the first 
Protestant church in California, had 
it not been for his engagement as 


chaplain by the citizens in common. | 


This office, however, he resigned in 
July, 1849, and then organized the 
First Congregational church, of 
which he remained pastor five and a 
half years. Those years were years 
of beginnings. Everything in the 
lines of religion, education and phil- 
anthropy had to be begun from the 
foundation. In all this he was a 
genial, industrious and persevering 


worker. Plans of great importance 


were discussed and determined on in 
our occasional meetings in that First 
church building, on the corner of 
Jackson and Virginia streets. 

Among them was thatof establish- 
ing Tue Paciric. Whileit was under 
consideration, the city was swept by 
the last two great fires, and the first 
issue of the paper in August, 1851, 
had to go forth from a city in ashes. 
Mr. Hunt was one of the first corps 
of four editors, only one of whom is 
now living. He was aman of affairs, 
akeen observer, and ready with his 
pen. Under his pastoral care the 
church outgrew its first church build- 
ing, and the large and solid brick 
structure on the corner of California 
and Dupont streets was erected. Not 
long after this house of worship was 
dedicated, he left California, and has 
been a pastor in the East most of the 
time through all the years since. 

Not many remain among us who 
knew him in his California life, but 
those who do will remember him as 
an earnest, able, wise and faithful 
Christian minister. Mr. Hunt was a 
graduate of Yale College of the class 
of 1840. He became a missionary of 
the American Board to the Sandwich 
Islands in 1844, and remained there 
till the fall of 1848, when he came to 


| California. 


(Rev. Dr] H. Witey. 
San Francisco. 


THE SENSIBLE PRESENCE OF GOD: 


In the recently published biog- 
rapby of “Father Eells” occurs a 
most wonderful passage from his 
journal. When Whitman College 
had reached a financial crisis, Father 
Kells was urged to go East and so- 
licit funds. After weighing the mat- 
ter well, he said, ‘‘I do not feel able 
to go.” He was then in his 74th 
year, and feeble. 3 

“That night,” he wrote, “I went to 
my lodging and ascended the ladder 
to my sleeping apartments. I lay 
down upon my straw bed and slept. 
I awoke. Heaven and earth seemed 
to me to be not far apart. Lying on 
my back, such were my views and 
feelings that I almost involuntarily 
reached up my hands to take hold on 
God. I took hold on Almighty 
strength. As spirit communicates 
with spirit, I believe the divine will 
was made known unto me. I was 
required to go East in behalf of 
Whitman College.” He did just 
what God wanted him to do, despite 
his feelings of weakness and unfit- 
ness; and as a result, Whitman Col- 
lege received more than twelve thou- 
sand dollars. “When God seems 
near enough to grasp with the hands, 
his light and power are sure “to fill 
the soul. W. A. Tenney. 


The California Home Missionary 
Society is in great need of money. 
While a greater amount of work was 
done last year on a reduction of the 
amount appropriated by the National 
Society, still the Society cannot 


further reduce the salaries of mis- 
sionaries without severely embarrass- 
ing the men and crippling the work. 
Let us have a gift from every mem- 
ber and a collection from every 
church. 


FROM OREGON. 


The fact of the First church of this 
city moving inte its new home re- 
cently, and thereby making that act 
a way-mark in its history, so to speak, 
has led the writer, as best he could, 
to go over the forty-four years of its 
life for the purpose of finding how 
much money it has raised and paid 
out since organization. By taking 
the records of the years in which, 
presumably, correct accounts were 
kept of expenditures, and approxi- 
mating those years in which no defin- 
ite or systematic record was made of 
receipts and disbursements, it is 
found that probably not less than 
$350,000 has been used in its various 
lines of work. In church-building, 
including improvements at sundry 
times, about $145,000 has been used, 
$110,000 of this being in the new 
church and the lots on which it 
stands. To pastors about $75,000 
has been paid. The remainder has 
been used in different fields of mis- 
sionary work, both home and foreign, 
for Sunday-school purposes, and a 
considerable sum in assisting other 
churches. There is scarcely achurch 
in Oregon, started during the last 
thirty-five years, and but few in 
Washington prior to ten years ago, 
but that, directly or indirectly, has 
been assisted by this church—per- 
haps not directly from the church 
treasury, but by individual members. 
And furthermore, it is just to say this 
has come from people of very moder- 
ate means, as the world goes, there 
having been no wealthy people, as 
generally understood, in its member- 
ship. While the record is presuma- 
bly fair, it is not referred to in any 
spirit of boastfulness—only to show 
it has done something in remem- 
brance of its home missionary origin. 
And it is sincerely hoped, in view of 
this reminder, and of the greater 
responsibility that comes with in- 
creased opportunity that the en- 
larged work it now has the priv- 
ilege of doing will be carried 
forward with even greater faithful. 
pess and vigor than in the past ; and 
that the cause of Christ in the city, 
State and over the entire coast may 
be stimulated and graciously helped 
by the strong and deep influence for 
good in every way that shall, under 
the leadership of our earnest and 
faithful pastor, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, emanate from this body of 
Christian believers. 

The annual report of the church 
for 1894 is as follows : Membership, 
641; ma'‘e, 246; female, 395; ab- 
sentees, 112 ; admissions, 388—by let- 


ter, 24; confession of faith, 14; re- 


movals, 70—by letter, 63 ; death, 6 ; 
discipline, 1 ; benevolences—foreign 
missions, $175 ; church building, $10 ; 
home missions, $340; A. M. A, $8; 
C.S. S. and P. $43; other pur- 
poses, $658 ; total, $1,234 ; home ex- 


penditures, $25,614. The large num- 


ber dismissed by letter is accounted 
for by the fact that most of these 
withdrew for the purpose of forming 
Sunnyside church, which is in the 
outskirts of the city, and originally 
was @ branch of this church. 

Already early in the year death 
has entered our church circle, and 
removed two of our faithful mem- 
bers from us. The first, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Brown Martin, passed away 
some fifteen days ago, aged 42 years. 
She was and had been for many 
years a teacher by profession, and 


was educated in Iowa, her native 
State. She came to Oregon some ten 
or twelve years ago, first obtaining 
employment in her vocation at As- 
toria, where she made a strong im- 
pression for good by her ability and 
fidelity. About six or seven years 
ago she came to Portland, aitd was 
\at once engaged in the public schools, 
soon being promoted to the vice- 
principalsbip of Failing School, one 
of the most important in the city, 
having an enrollment of 850. Her 
womanhood and sterling Christian 
character were shone to peculiar ad- 
vantage, and there is no estimating 
by humanity of the value of her char- 
acter and example, and her conspicu- 
ous ability as a teacher, upon those 


hands. In addition to her school 


work, her influence in church and so- 


cial life was most healthful. Her 
very faithfulness doubtless shortened 
her life, as, without a doubt, she did 
not correctly estimate her own 
strength. Being self-reliant and 
buoyant to an unusual degree, in ad- 
dition to her regular work, for some 


months past she had charge of the > 


public night school. . Unconsciously 
she overtaxed herself, and could not 
resist the fatal illness when it came, 
taking her away in a brief time. 

The second to be called up higher 
was Mrs. Martha M. Frank, beloved 
wife of our honored deacon emeri- 
tus A. S. Frank, and mother of F. A. 
Frank of your city; George P. Frank, 
mayor of this city; and an only 
daughter, Miss Jennie Frank, also of 
this city. There was another son, 
Alfred D., who lost his life by acci- 
dental drowning at Long Beach, some 


nine years ago, while in bathing. He © 
was a bright and rising young law- 


yer of conspicuous ability and fidel- 


ity, and was universally esteemed by 


a large circle of friends. His un- 
timely loss was an exceedingly sad 
one to his parents and all who knew 
him. Mrs. Frank was a woman of 


profound religious convictions, and | 


constantly exhibited in her long life 
—being 73 years old at her decease 
—the charming graces that result 
from a devoted Christian life. She 
had an excellent and well-stored 
mind, ard always was a constant stu- 
dent of the Bible. During the last 
yecr of her life she read that - book 
through by course. More than half 
a century ago she became a Christian, 
and she and her aged husband began 
their married life, both as Christians, 
more than fifty-two years ago in the 
town of Granville, Washington county, 
NewYork. For more than twenty years 
they lived there, doing effective ser- 
vice for the Master. Then they re- 
moved to Madison, Wisconsin, at 
once finding a home in the First 


‘Congregational church inthat beau- 


tiful city. For twenty years their 
lives were spent in faithful and un- 
remitting effort in promoting the 
kingdom of Christ, and the impres- 
sion left upon that church never will 
be effaced. Eleven years ago Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank came to this city and 
joined their mature and well-ripened 
lives, rich with rare and helpful 
Christian experiences, to our body of 
believers. Since then these lives have 
been a constant benediction to us. 
None have known them but to love, 
and none have named them but to 


praise. A notable thing, and one ex- 


ceedingly helpful to her husband, 
was the hearty and universal co-op- 
eration by Mrs. Frank with him in 
the maintenance of family worship— 
a privilege of lasting benefit to par- 
ents and children, and which, it is 
feared, is being crowded out from 
many Christian homes. If Christian 
wives and mothers could be induced 


who passed through her moulding 
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to be more thoughtful in ordering 
their households with a view to the 
keeping up this hallowed and helpful 
custom, perhaps it would be more 
universal than it now is. Certain it 
is that such a custom is not worthy 
the name unless there is harmonious 
co-operation by husband and wife. 

Mrs. Frank’s maiden name was 
Hopkins ; she was born in Vermont, 
and was related to the late President 
Hopkins. The value of such lives to 
the world—who can estimate it! 
May their example, so beneficent, so 
worthy, so stimulating, long be a 
blessing to their legions of friends, 
from east to west; and may the 
- choicest blessings of the loving Fath- 
er of us all be upon the husband 
who yet remains among us. 

President McClelland of Pacific 
University is greatly encouraged with 
the bright prospect of a successful 
outcome of his efforts to raise the 
$100,000 endowment to meet Dr. 
Pearson’s offer of $50,000. Forest 
Grove has done nobly, raising $10,- 
000 towards this fund, in addition to 
$15,000 for the new building, which 
will be ready to occupy before com- 
mencement, 1895. The need is great, 
more pupils being in attendance now 
than ever before. The number who 
will take the college course this year 
is twenty-five, and the succeeding 
classes are even larger. Something 
more than $50,000 of the endowment 
fund has been secured, and the re- 
- mainder is certain to come, some of 
those from whom large things are 
certain as yet not having given any- 
thing. 

The meetings at Albany, referred 
to last week, resulted in 35 conver- 
sions, most of them persons of middle 
age, and one a lady of seventy-two, 
who had been an infidel most of her 
life. To an unusual extent the effect 
of these meetings has been far-reach- 
ing and deep-seated, leaving a pro- 
found and wholesome 
upon the community, which gives 
hopeful promise of a number of furth- 
er additions to the church in a short 
time. Nightly services have been 
held all the past week at Mississippi- 
avenue church, this city, with con- 
gtantly increasing interest, to the 
great joy of Pastor Young and his 
faithful workers. Dr. Wallace, Pro- 
fessor H. A. Shorey, Rev. D. B. Gray, 
and others have been greatly aiding 
him, with most excellent results. 

Gro. H. Himes. 

February 10th. 


LETTER FROM REV. R. A. ROWLEY. 


Way up atthe end of the O. P. 
R. R., among the hills and moun- 
tains, there is a small town right up 
where the valley of the Santiam river 
grows so narrow that a good thrower 
can throw a stone from bank to 
bank; yet here a goodly number of 
people have their homes. This place 
is Detroit, with a population varying 
‘ in winter from 40 to 50 persons. The 
little church of six members had been 
obliged to close up the Sunday-school 
late in the fall, not having a conven- 
ient or comfortable place to hold it: 
and so for mouths no aggressive 
Christian work had been done. The 
completion of & new town hall fur- 
nished a pleasant place for services, 
and it was my privilege to meet this 
people for a week of special services 
on Friday, January 27th, 25 being 
present. On Saturday night the 
number was 35, and Sunday morning 
about the same; and we reorganized 
the Sunday-schocl, 31 being present 
and enrolled. Sunday evening inter- 
est increased, and from then on til 
Friday night, February lst, when 13 
united with the church. The little 


impression. 


band of 6 was increased to 19. 
(Thirteen people had signed pledges 
for Christ.) The outlook for this lit- 
tle church is good, as nearly half the 
people of the town‘are members of 
the church, and all are in favor of 
the work. 
Charles S. Lewis, formerly a minis- 
ter of the M. E. church, and now a 
member of the Congregational body, 
is living here, and has the spiritual 
care of this people resting upon him. 
These people have some things which 
we of the city and plain cannot have. 
The air is pure and bracing, the 
mountains are close by with cataracts 
of beauty, and streams ice-cold all 
summer, abounding with the finest 
and largest of trout, plenty of deer 
among the hills, and bands of elk 
upon the mountains and higher 
slopes. The timber of this district is 
simply magnificent, and the comple- 
tion of the O. P. R. R. eastward will 
open up a fine market for this com- 
modity. 

Detroit is 138 miles south and east 
from Portland, and the whole coun- 
try between is one vast garden of 
beauty and fertility, with many fine 
towns and cities. On Sunday, the 3d 
of February, I met the people of 
Gates, a larger town than Detroit, 
and some 16 miles further down the 
valley. These friends have a fine 
church building—13 members of the 
church, and a fine Sunday-school of 
35. Over 100 people greeted me 


fine town, fine people, and fine pros- 
pects before them. I hope to have 
something further to say about this 
place in the near future. 
Sur't Row .ey, 
Oregon C. 8S. S. P. S. 
Pomrt.sup, February 5th. 


BANKRUPTCY IN THE AIR. 


BY REY. J. C. HOLBROOK, D.D. 


Our national government is on the 
verge of it, and it stares our great 
missionary societies in the face. The 
February issue of the American Mis- 
sionary Association reports the bal- 
ance of its indebtedness for three 
months as $13,671.10, which added to 
the previous deficit of $66,360.97 
makes a total of eighly-two thousand 
and thirly-tw> dollars and _ seven 
cents. 
over cne hundred thousand dollars, 
and our California Home Missionary 
Society is making piteous appeals to 


enable it to meet its obligations to 
its employes. 

This is a sad, not to say disgrace- 
ful, state of things in our denomina- 
tion, with a membership of nearly six 
hundred thousand. I know “the 
times are hard,” and that many Cbris- 
tians are sorely pinched in their pe- 
cuniary affairs, but there is money 
enough in Christian hands to meet 
all the necessities of the case, if it 
can only be reached. 


A writer in one of our religious 
papers says he “lately listened with 
much solemnity to some words drop- 
ped in conversation with one of our 
wisest and most honored pastors, 
concerning the very critical condi- 
tion of our denominational mission- 
ary boards. Very heavy was the bur- 
den on his heart as he said, ‘It seems 
to me that we are perilously near the 
margin of denominational disgrace.’ 
Quite similar was the tone of remark 
by one of our secretaries, who said 
that a veritable crisis was actually 
upon us, and the uncertainties of the 
future were fearful to contemplate.” 

The question before us, then, is, 
What can and should be done, not 


only to meet the present exigency, 


Sunday morning and 125 at night—|:. 14 need of alarm and no cause 


The American Board debt is 


‘the churches for pecuniary help, to 


| 


but to guard against the recurrence 
of the trouble in the future? ~ 

It seems to me that the answer is 
very plain: Let every pastor set to 
work to educate his people as to the 
solemn duty of every Christian to 
contribute regularly and systemati- 
cally, according to his ability, for car- 
rying on the great missionary enter- 
prise of the church of Christ. There 
is no topic more appropriate to the 
pulpit, and none that is more needed 
to be discussed to-day. 


are too timid in regard to this mat- 
ter, and I believe that they are re- 
sponsible in a great degree for the 
failure of the churches to raise the 
necessary funds to prosecuting the 
great work that Christ has laid upon 
them. I believe if all pastors were 
faithful-in instructing them and urg- 
ing their duty in this regard, the 


all the necessities of the case would 
be met. Let the motto be adopted; 
regular collections by every church 
and contributions by every member 
according to his ability, and the 
great problem would be at once 
solved. This I have clearly demon- 
strated in a previous article. This 
is the secret of the Roman Catholic 


often and regularly from all.” 


In conversing with several expe- 
rienced and esteemed ministers, this 
writer adds they declared that there 


for despair in view of the present 
crisis. 

“If only the one sure, easy and ef- 
fective way out of our trouble is 
seasonably seen and persistently pur- 
sued, and that way is to bring up as 
goon as possible into the line of reg- 
ular systematic contribution all the 
non-contributing churches in our 
order, and all the non-cortributing 


-| members of the contributing chureh- 


es. 


Will not all our pastors give their 
thought to this matter, and can there 
not be a universal and simultaneous 
effort to accomplish this end? Breth- 
ren, I speak from long experience 
and observation. Your churches will 
honor you for faithfulness in urging 
upon them the duty of giving some. 
thing for the spread of the gospel, 
and they will heartily respond, “I 
have been young and now am old,” 
yet have I never known a church 
ruined by extravagant giving for the 
cause of Christ. 

STOCKTON. 


DIED. 


WiRT.—Mrs, Sarah Potter Wirt. Born near 
Oberlin, Ohio, February 13, 1829, died in 
Kast Oakland, Cal., February 6, 1895. 

She leaves a husband and eight children to 
mourn their loss, 


Browne.—Blessed are they who 
die in the Lord, for their works do 
follow them.” Miss Abbie B. Browne 
died in Oakland, Cal., December 18, 
1894, and was buried in her native 
city, Gloucester, Mass, December 
dist. The following lines were 
penned by a loving friend after at- 
tending her funeral in Gloucester. 
Miss Browne had made her home in 
Oakland for the past eight years, as- 
sociating herself with the First Con- 
gregational church of that city, Dr. 
McLean pastor, but retaining her 
connection with the Congregational 
church in Gloucester, Mass., of which 
she had been a member for some 
forty years. In each and every place 
was she greatly beloved for her 
cheerful nature, her unselfish dispo- 
sition and her consecration to her 
Master's service; and hosts of friends 
bear witness to-day to the “little acts 


I am persuaded that many pastors 


churches would nobly respond, and| — 


success in raising funds: “Something 


ular, and at a very moderate price. 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 


of kindness, little deeds of love” that 
she bestowed upon them during her 
lifetime. She was a patron of every 
good work, always lending a helping 
hand wherever opportunity occurred. 
Truly may it be said of her, “She 
lived to make others happy.” 


A winter’s day, so chill and drear, 
Ice-bound the landscape o’er; 

No life of bird or floweret seen 
On ccean or on shore, 


The trees, with sere and naked boughs, 
Like sentinels do stand; 

While frost and snow, with magic touch, 
Transform the entire land, 


No summer welcome greets us here— 
3 The sea is somber gray, 
And yet its sympathy is ours, 
For we are sad to-day. 


Our dear one at the Golden Gate 
Has breathed her life away; 

And, from that paradise of flowers, 
We bear her here to-day. 


To native rock and rugged shore, 
precious school-girl friends; 
And lo, amid death’s peaceful calm, 

The dear, sweet smile remains ! 


No traces now of suffering sore, — 
Of weary day and night; 

But rest in those Eternal Arms, 
Where all is life and light ! 


And as we silent said farewell, 
In grief and tender love, : 
The darkness seemed to shroud the scene, 
But faith will look above. 


And now a golden gleam apreared; 
The day seemed born anew, 

As if to glorify her life— 

_ So pure, so rich, so true ! 


And as the dawn in western sky 
Beamed bright with morning star, 
To bear her spirit to its hone— 
To such as she, not far— 


So did the sunset rays combine 
To gild the ice and snow, 

And make more beautiful the earth, 
Where dear hands laid her low, 


And loving hearts in East and West 
_ Will sing her praises rare; 
Her sweet and tender ministries 
Are scattered everywhere, 
E.G. 5S. 


Rev. Francis B. Wheeler, who will 
be remembered as having once, for 
several months, supplied the pulpit 
of the First Congregational church in 
this city, celebrated, at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., January 23d, the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination. 
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Home 


Which our Father Bids us Share. 


Weary fledglings, well you know 
Where is hung the wind-rocked nest; 
And the foxes, creeping slow, 
Steal into their holes to rest; 
But the Saviour must alone 
Make his pillow of a stone. 


Thus he did the Father’s will, 
And no home had he on earth; 
But to us he’s calling still— 
Telling of the Spirit’s birth, 
And the place where we may be 
Heirs of immortality. 


Homeless here then let us feel, 
While in him we put our trust; 
Waiting till he shall reveal 
Treasures kept from moth and rust, 
In the mansions wide and fair, 
Which our Father bids us share. 
F. B. CLARK, 


THE TOUCH IN THE HEART. 


Had you questioned him closely, 
Dr. Hardy would have told you that 
little Abel was as frail a babe as ever 
did battle for life. Dr. Hardy would 
surely never have dared say that to 
old Dunklee; for in his rapture in 
the coming of that little boy, old 
Dunklee would have smote the of- 
fender who presumed even to inti- 
mate that the babe was not the most 
vigorous as well as the most beauti- 
ful creature on earth. The old man 
was simply assotted upon the child— 
in a selfish way, undoubtedly, but 
even this selfish love of that puny 
little child showed that the old man 
was capable of somewhat better than 
his past life had been. To hear him 
talk you might have fancied that Mrs. 
Dunklee had no part, or parcel, or in- 
terest in their offspring. It was al- 
ways “my little boy’—yes, old Abel 
Dunklee’s money had a rival in the 
old man’s heart at last, and that rival 


was helpless, shrunken, sickly little 


babe. 

But one day, coming from his fac- 
tory, Old Growly was stricken with 
horror to find that during his ab- 
sence from home a great change had 
come over the child. Then all at once 
Old Growlv’s eyes seemed open to the 
truth, and like a lightning flash it 
came to him that perhaps his pleas- 
ant dreams which he had dreamed of 
his child’s future could never be real- 
ized. 

It was a bitter awakening, yet 
amid it all the old man was full of 
hope, determination and battle. He 
had little faith in drugs, and nursing 
and professional skill; he remember- 
ed that upon previous occasions cures 
had been wrought by means of mon- 
ey; teeth had been brought through, 
the pangs of colic beguiled, and num- 
erous other ailments to which infancy 
is heir had by the same specific been 
battled. So, now Old Growly set 


about wooing his little boy from the 


embrace of death, sought to coax 
him back to health with money, and 
the dimes became dollars, and the 
tin bank was like to burst with ful- 
ness. But little Abel drooped and 
drooped, and he lost all interest in 
other things, and he was content to 
lie drooping-eyed and listless in his 
mother’s arms all day. At last the 
little flame went out with hardly so 
much 4s a flutter, and the hope of the 
house of Dunklee was dissipated for- 
ever. But even in those last mo- 
ments of the little cripple’s suffering | | 
the father struggled to call back the 
old look into the fading eyes, and the 
old smile into the dear, white face. 
He brought treasure from bis vaults, 
and held it up before those fading 
eyes, and promised it all, all, all— 
everything he possessed, gold, houses, 


-lands—all he had he would give to 


that little child if that little child 


would only live. But the fading 
eyes saw other things, and the ears 
that were deaf to the old man’s lam- 
entations heard voices that soothed 
the anguish of that last solemn hour. 
And so little Abel knew the mystery. 


Then the old man crept away from 
that vestige of his love, and stood 
alone in the night, and lifted up his 
face, and beat his bosom, and moaned 
at the stars, asking over and over 


| again why he had been so bereaved. 


And while he agonized in this wise, 
and cried, there came to him a voice 
—a voice so small that none else 
could hear, a voice seemingly from 


God; for from infinite space beyond 


those stars it eped instantaneously 


{to the old man’s soul, and lodged 


there. 

“Abel, I have touched thy heart! ” 
And so, having come into the dark- 
ness of night, old Dunklee went back 
into the light of day, and found life 
beautiful, for the touch was in his 
heart. 

After that, old Growly’s way of 
dealing with the world changed. He 
had always been an honest man, hon- 
est as the world goes; but now he 
was somewhat better than honest— 
he was kind, considerate, merciful. 
People saw and felt the change, and 
they knew why it was so. But the 
pathetic part of it all was that old 
Growly would never admit—no, not 
even to himself—that he was the least 
changed from bis old grinding, hard 
self. The good deeds he did were 
not his own; they were his little boy’s 
—at least,so he said. And it was his 
whim when doing some kind and 
tender thing to lay it to little Abel, of 
whom he always spoke as if he were 
still living. His workmen, his neigh- 
bors, his townsmen—all alike felt the 
graciousness of the wondrous change 
—and many, ah! many a lonely suf- 
ferer blessed that broken old man 
for succor in little Abel’s name. And 
the old man was, indeed, much brok- 
en; not that he had parted with his 
shrewdness, for, as of old, his every 
venture prospered. Butin this par- 
ticular his mind seemed weakened, 
that, as I have said, he fancied his 
child lived. Whereas he had been 
wholly indifferent to the presence of 
those little ones upon earth, he now 
sought their company and delighted 
to view their innocent and mirthful 
play. And so, presently, the chil- 
dren, from regarding him at first 
with distrust, came to confide in and 
love him, and in due time the old 
man was known far and wide as old 
Grandpa Growly, and he was pleased 
thereat. It was his wont to go every 
fair day, of an afternoon, into a park 
hard by his dwelling, and mingle 
with the crowd of little folk there; 
and when they were weary of their 
sports they used to gather about him 
—some were clambering upon his 
knees—and hear him tell his story, 
for he had only one story to tell, and 
that was the story that lay next to his 
heart—the story ever and forever be- 
ginning with, “Once there wuz a lit- 
tle boy.” A very tender little story 
it was, too, told very much more 
sweetly than I could ever tell it; for 
it was of old Grandpa Growly’s own 
little boy, and it came from that 
heart in which the touch—the touch 
of God himself—lay like a priceless 
pearl. 

So you must know that the last 
years of the old man’s life made full 
atonement for those that had gone 
before. People forgot that the old 
man had ever been other than he was 
now, and, of course, the children 
never knew otherwise. But as for 
himself, old Grandpa Growley grew 
tenderer and tenderer, and his good- 
ness became a household word, and 


he was beloved by all..-.And to the 
very last he loved the little ones, and 
shared their pleasures, and sympa- 
thized with them in their griefs, but 
always repeating that same old story, 
beginning with “Once ther’ wuz a 


littl’ boy.” 


The curious part of it was this, 
that while he implied by his confi- 
dences to the children that his own 
little boy was dead, he never made 
that admission to others. On the 
contrary, it was bis wont, as I have 
said, to speak of little Abel as if that 
child still lived, and, humoring him 
in this conceit, it was the custom of 
the older ones to speak always of 
that child as if he lived and were 
known and beloved of all. In this 
custom the old man had great con- 
tent and solace. For it was bis wish 
tbat all he gave to and did for char- 
ity’s sake should be known to come, 
not from him, but from Abel, his son, 
and this was his express stipulation 
at all such times. I know whereof I 
speak, for I was one of those to 
whom the old man came upon a time 
and said, “My little boy—Abel, you 
know—will give me no peace till I 
do what he requires. He has this 
sum of money which he has saved in 
his bank—count it yourself; it is 
$50,000—and he bids me give it to 
the townsfolk for a hospital—one for 
little lame boys and girls. And I 
have promised him—my little boy 
Abel, you know—that I will give 
$50,000 more. You shall have it 
when that hospital is built.” Surely 
enough, in eighteen months’ time the 
old man handed us the rest of the 
money; and when we told him that 
the place was to be called the Abel 
Dunklee Hospital he was sorely dis- 
tressed, and shook his head and said: 
“No, no, not my name! Call it the 
Little Abel Hospital, for little Abel— 
my boy, you know—has done it all.” 


The old man lived many years— 
lived to hear tender voices bless him, 
and to see pale faces brighten at the 
sound of his footfall. Yes, for many 
years the quaint, shuffling figure 
moved about our streets, and his 
hoarse but kindly voice—oh, very 
kindly now !—was heard repeating 


to the children that pathetic old story | : 


of “Once ther’ wuza littl’ boy.” And 
where the dear old feet trod, the grass 
grew greenest, and the sunbeams 
nestled. But at last there came a 
summons for the old man—a sum- 
mons from away off yonder—and the 
old man heard it and went thither. 


The doctor, himself hoary and 
stooping now, told me that toward 
the last old Grandpa Growly sunk 
into a sort of sleep or stupor from 
which they could not rouse him. 
For many hours he lay like one dead, 
but his thin, creased face was very 
peaceful, and there was no pain. 
Children tiptoed in with flowers, and 
some cried bitterly, while others— 
those who were younger—whispered 
to one another: “Hush, let us make 
no noise; old Grampa Growly is 
sleepiny.” 

At last the old man roused up, and 
seeing children about him, perhaps 
he fancied himself in that pleasant 
park under the trees, where so very 
often he had told this one pathetic 
story to those little ones. Least wise, 
he made a feeble motion as if he 
would have them gather nearer, and 
seeming to know his wish, the chil- 
dren came closer to him. Those who 
were nearest heard him say with the 
ineffable tenderness of old, “Once 
ther’ wuz a littl’ boy.” And with 
those last sweet words upon his lips, 
and with the touch in his heart, the 
old man went down into the valley. 
—FEugene Field in the Holy Cross. 


| 


LIFE’S TOUCHSTONE. 


Sympathy is the foundation of ev- 
ery success. No man ever made a 


real success for himself and the 


world unless sympathy was the main- 
spring of his activity. Every success 
has been the expression of a man’s 
sympathies, as well as of his activi- 
ties. Carlyle never wrote a truer 


sentence than—‘When the heart is 


dead, the eye cannot see.” 


Men have awakened to what life 
held for them, what they had to give 
it in return, as the heart has cleared 
the vision. No work was ever done 


to the limit of its possibilities that | 
did not engage the full sympathy of 


the worker. We know men only as 
our sympathies clear our mental vis- 
ion. Sympathy is the key that opens 
the heart of king and beggar. Men 


find common meeting-ground as they — 


recognize likeness of spirit. Sympa- 
thy is the touchstone of life; it is the 
never-failing will of enthusiastic ef- 
fort. Without, man is a drudge, a 
beggar for wages, a slave to his ne- 
cessities. He is free only as his ef- 
fort is the expression of his sympa- 
thy. Work without love is bondage, 
and death alone breaks the shackles. 
The man who works without the 
mainspring of sympathy loses the 
beauty of life, and is deprived of the 
inspiration of success; for his success 


is apart from his love, and his heart | 
is not touched. Everywhere sympa- 


thy is the foundation of true living. 
In the business, the social, the altru- 
istic world, it is only with the heart 


alive that the eye sees clearly. If 


the purpose of life is selfish, then the 
heart responds only to the demand 
made upon it, and the vision does not 
range beyond the field chosen for it. 
The heart alive controls the vision, 
and our range of sight is not beyond 
the heart-line of activity. —The Out- 
look. 


A good story, says the London 
Truth, is going the rounds, of a Lan- 
cashire parson. The reverend gen- 
tleman, cn entering the pulpit, an- 
nounced that the Bishop of Manches- 
ter was making a tour of his diocese, 
and might shortly be expected to vis- 
it this church. He then proceeded, 
without a pause, to deliver the text: 
“ Be sober, be vigilant, because your 
adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion 
walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour” (I Peter v: 8). 


— 


It is said that the words, “Reserve 
the cots for the two most uninterest- 
ing babies,” always accompany the 
check which Miss Helen Gould sends 
each year for the support of two beds 
in the Babies’ Shelter connected with 
the Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York city. 


Awarded | 
Highest Honors—World’s Fait. 
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Zoung Folks. 


Five Little Brothers. 


Five litte brothers set out together 
To journey the livelong day. 
In a curious carriage all made of leather 
They hurried away, away ! 
- One big brother, and three quite small, 
And one wee fellow, no size at all. 


The carriage was dark and none too roomy, 
And they could not move about. 
‘The five little brothers grew very gloomy, 
And the wee one began to pout; | 
Till the biggest one whispered: ‘* What do ye 
say ? 
Let’s leave the carriage and run away !” 


So out they scampered, the five together, . 
And off and away they sped. 
_ When somebody found that carriage of leather, 
Oh, my, how she shook her head ! 
*Twas her little boy’s shoe, as every one knows, 
And the five little brothers were five little toes, 
—Zlndependent, 


NEVER KNEW HIM. 


A touching story is told of the 

child of a well-known French painter. 
The little girl lost her sight in in- 
fancy, and her blindness was sup- 
posed to be incurable. A famous oc- 
ulist in Paris, however, performed an 
operation on her eyes and restored 
her sight. 

Her mother had long been dead) 


and her father had been her only | 


friend and companion. When she 
was told that her blindness could be 
cured, her one thought was that she 
could see him; and when the cure 
was complete and the bandages were 
removed she ran to him, and, trem- 
bling, pored over his features, shut- 
ting her eyes now and then, and pass- 
ing her fingers over his face, as if to 
make sure that it was he. 


’ The father had a noble head and 
presence, and his every look and mo- 
tion were watched by his daughter 
with the keenest delight. For the 
first time his constant tenderness and 
care seemed real to her. If he ca- 
ressed her, or even looked upon her 
kindly, it brought tears to her eyes. 

“To think,” she cried, holding his 
hand close in hers, “that I had this 
father so many years, and never knew 
him 

How many of us are like the little 
blind girl? 

How many young men just enter- 
ing life have made no close friend- 
ships at school or elsewhere, because 
some bodily defect or poverty has 
soured their tempers and made them 
cynical and suspicious! It is their 
lot, they think, to go alone through 
the world, to find women shallow and 
men shams. 
They will have nothing to do with 
friends ; they will fight their own 
way, and ask help of none! 


Women who know themselves to be 
plain and unattractive often feel this 
morbid jealousy and bitterness ; they 
case themselves ina pride and re- 
serve which keep their lives more sol- 
itary than could any prison walls. 

The eyes of the souls are shut. If 
they would open them they would see 
that the world is full of true and 
helpful friends waiting to work and 
be happy with them. 
They would see unnumbered 
chances in their own lives, however 
poor or sorrowful they may be, for 
healthy and cheerful work, for hearty 
good-will and love and comradeship. 

And under and above and around 
their ungrateful, discontented lives 
they would be conscious of an Al- 
mighty love and tenderness, holding 
them as the sunshine holds the float- 
ing mote of dust. 

The oldest and wisest of us—schol- 
ars, men of business, women of the 
world—go through life like the blind 
child, never seeing the hand of Him 


Luck is against them. 


who sets the sun to light our steps, 
who feeds us day by day, who makes | 


ready a home for us hereafter. 

But this blindness of the soul, 
whatever men may say about it, is 
not beyond a cure. We have but to 
seek the Great Physician, crying with 


‘one of old, “Lord, tbat I might re- 


ceive my sight!” At His touch our 


| darkness will vanish, and with the 


new light we shall find ourselves in a 
new world. Then, like the happy 
French child, we shall be ready to 
exclaim, “To think that I had this 
Father so many years, and never 
knew him !”—Eachange. 


— 


A FAITHFUL DOG. 


A gentleman bougbt a collie, which, 
when taken home, after the fashion 


|of his kind, soon made himself one 


of the family, and assumed special 
responsibilities in connection with 
the youngest child, a girl 3 years of 
age. | 

It happened one day in November 
that the father was returning from a 
drive, and as he neared his house he 
noticed the dog ina pasture which 
was separated by a stone wall from 
the road. From bebind this wall 
the collie would spring up, bark, and 
then jump down again, constantly re- 
peating it. 

Leaving his horse and going to 
the spot, he found his little girl seat- 
ed on astone, with the collie wag- 
ging his tail and keeping guard be- 
side her. 

In the light snow their path could 
be plainly seen, and as he traced it 
back he saw where the little one had 
walked several times around an open 
well in the pasture. Very close to 
the brink were prints of the baby 
shoes, but still closer on the edge of 
the well were the tracks of the collie, 
who had evidently kept between her 
and the well. : 


We need not tell you the feelings 
of the father as he saw the fidelity of 
the dumb creature, walking between 
the child and what might otherwise 
have been a terrible death.—Chil- 
dren’s Record. 


— 
—_— 


COLLEGE GAMES. 


Professor John Bascom of Williams 
College sums up the whole question 
of college games as follows: 


“But the objection above all ob- 
jections is the moral one. This ob- 
jection is not merely that these 
games are constantly sinking into 
plain brutality, are giving rise inci- 
dentally to gambling and debauch, 
that their instinctive affiliations are 
downward; but the farther and grav- 
er objection that they inevitably de- 
stroy in the minds of the young— 
and that, too, in our colleges, to 
which we are looking for strength— 
the true moral proportions of events. 
Things trivial are made great, and 
this means that things great become 
trivial. No temper is more difficult 
to manage or Opposes & more invinci- 
ble obstacle to the serious and pro- 
gressive work of life than that which 
is absorbed in exciting and artilicial 
events. This is the sporting temper, 
and it presents an insuperable bar- 
rier to sound thought. This vice, 
once fastened on our college life, will 
work inconceivable mischief. 


Father (to his 7-year-old daughter 
beside him on the dog cart, cutting 
the whip sharply through the air)— 
“See, Dolly, how I make the horse go 
faster without striking him at all.” 

Dolly (in an eager tone of happy 
discovery)—“Papa, why don’t you 
spank us children in that way? ’”— 
Exchange. 


LET THE BIG ONE ROW. 


Every man. to his work, and the 


work for which he is best fitted. Dr. 
Norman McLeon was on a highland 
loch in Scotland one day, when a 
serious storm arose. He was a large, 
powerful man, but his companion 
was very diminutive. The danger 
was so imminent that the good doc- 
tor proposed that they should all en- 
gage in prayer. 
who was tugging with all his might, 
replied, “Well, well, let the little ane 
gapg to pray, but the big ane maun 
tak’ an oar.” ) 

We have known of able-bodied 
saints shutting themselves up in their 
rooms to pray while a weary woman 
worked herself down sick tc cook for 


jand take care of them, and though 


they professed great sanctity, we 
could not banish the thought that 
there were times when work was 
quite as needful as prayer, and quite 
as likely to honor God and bless 
mankind.— Ez. 


THE MOST PRECIOUS GIFT. 


If you had been one of the pas- 
sengers on a delayed train in the 
wilds of the far Northwest a few 
nights since, you might have felt the 


good effects of the following short| 


sermon: 

A coach containing twelve or fif- 
teen cultured people from the East 
was detained, for some reason, be- 
tween stations. Among the passen- 
gers was an old rancher, uncouth 
and unstyled, who had probably got- 
ten into the first-class sleeper by mis- 
take. It was a sociable little com- 
pany. The solitude of the surround- 
ings licensed each passenger to feel 
that his companion was his friend. 


The conversation drifted from one 
subject to another, and finally settled 
down upon the matter of “accom- 
plishments,” and finally it was agreed 
that each person should tell of his 
own excellence. 

‘One young man said he was a suc- 
cessful young lawyer of New York 
city, and was on Easy street. 


A young lady was in the higher 
ranks of the artists, and works of 
hers were known far and wide. 


Another young lady was a musi- 
cian, and her touch was wonderful. 

Another young man was iinancier 
for a large mercantile business of 
Chicago. 

Thus it ran back and forth from 
man to woman, telling of their ac- 
complishments and works. After a 
while some one jokingly asked the 
rancher to tell of what his good 
qualities consisted. 


The contrast was a success. He 
had already seen through the situa- 
tion, and with the honest conviction 
and force of uncultured character 
that is often found in individuals of 
this kind who pass their lives in soli- 
tude almost, with a sweet, pure wom- 
an, he began: 

“1 cannot paint. All good pictures 
have a beauty about them to me, but 
the fine paintings you mention have 
nothing more for me than beauty. I 
can not make a speech. The pres- 
ence of your big mercantile estab- 
lishments frighten me as a horse is 
frightened at other things. Of music 
I am entirely without knowledge; but 
my accomplishments are such that if 
you have them not you are nothing, 
and that is this: 

“My wife believes with all her 
heart and soul, and all her mind, 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
the living God, and that God answers 
prayers, and so do I.” 

Silence reigned for a full minute, 


and a sweet alto voice struck up:| 


The chief boatman, | 


— 


“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” followed 
by every voice in the car, while the 


old ranchman’s face beamed with joy 


and love for his wife, alone with her 
children in her lonely dwelling in 
some rugged canyon, and his faith 
in her prayers. He was the hero of 

the occasion.— Christian Standard. 


Rest or Service. 


FRANCESCA GELDAN, 


Is there for me a golden calm 
Somewhere beyond the sunset sea— 
A radiance of the smile of God, 
A splendor of tranquillity ? 


Dear God ! the thought is very sweet 
And I have come a weary way; 
My heart is sad and tried and o!d, . 
I want that perfect peace to-day. 


And yet—there stands without my gate 
A beggar, cringing and forlorn, 
The likeness to the Christ divine 
Crushed out by earth’s contempt and scorn, 


Within the crowded city’s slums | 
Dear childish faces, worn and thin, 

Are shadowed by the heavy gloom 
Of poverty and pain and sin, 


Across my path there flashed to-day 

A haunted face, deep-lined with care, 
Upon the ghastly painted cheek 

The anguished look that lost souls wear. 


O beggar, abject and despised ! 

O child, who knowest not cool, green sod ! 
O sister, wearing bitter shame, 

Downfallen, yet beloved of God! 


Do I dare ask for golden calm __ 

While you know only care and pain ? 
Ere I could clasp that selfish peace 

The heart within me must be slain. 


This heart that loves in spite of wrong, 
That sees the Christ-fair shining in 

The painted woman of the street 
Through all the veiling clouds of sin. 


Better a restless, weary day, 
If full of love’s sweet work divine, 

Than long bright hours apart from those 
Who, sleeping, moan; who wake to pine. 


True prayer quickens the soul 
without agitating it; as the river is 
most interesting when there is a 
ripple upon its surface to show that 
it is moving; as the sky is most beau- 
tiful when there is enongh of breeze 
to clear away the mists and damps 
that have been exhaled from the 
earth, but no storm to disturb its 


Rerenity. Prayer, when engaged in, 


in spirit and in truth, free from pride 
and the troublings of the passions, 
contains within itself its own answer, 
in the heavenly calm and repose 


which it communicates.—James Mc- 
Cosh, D.D. 


— 


Florence Nightingale said: ‘If I 
could give you information of my 
life, it would be to show how a wom- 
an of very ordinary ability has been 
led by God in strange and unaccus- 
tomed paths to do in his service what 
he has done in her. If I could tell 
you all, you would see how God has 
done all, and I nothing. I have 
worked hard, very hard, that is all, 
and I have never refused God any- 


thing.” What an example for us! — 
Sel. | 


um, 


It is stated that Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, the author of “Dr. Jekyll and | 
Mr. Hyde,” smoked 100 cigarettes a 
day. No wonder be was a physical 
wreck, and died young. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props. Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F, J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligations 
made by their firm, 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo,O. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price, 75c per bottle. 
Sold by all druggists. Testimonials free. 
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That passage quoted last week, “As 
& young man marries a virgin 80 
shall thy sons marry thee,” is beauti- 
ful and suggestive when one thinks 
of it with special reference to the lo- 

eal church with which one identifies 
himself. How strong have been the 
attachments which have bound some 
of us to the congregation with which 
our early or principal vows were reg- 
istered! How fit we deem the act of 
those men who, having been long 
away from the old parish of their 
childhood, still, as the evening of life 
comes on and they count up the way 
they have been led, feel moved to 
leave some gift to perpetuate or en- 
rich the house where they once wor- 
shiped! This local sentiment has 
- sometimes, indeed, been carried so 
far that the emigrant church member 
fails, or is slow to interest himself, in 
any later place of his sojourn. He 
does not take his letter. But while 
it is beautiful to be loyal to some par- 
ticular church home, that is not the 
whole nor the best part of the mar- 
riage of the sons of God to the 
church. They enter the larger fel- 
lowship. They identify themselves 
with “the greater America.” Quick 
and strong ties bind them to the 
whole circle of activities whose field 
is tha world. For example, does not 
the typical church member come to 
think of the American Board or the 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety with a fidelity and love as deep 
and warm as ever he has toward the 
local communion with which he has 
cast hislot? Those and their kindred 
societies represent to his heart “the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife.” To think of 
living the Christian life without pray- 
ing for and contributing to them 
would seem to deserve an impreca- 
tion: “If I forget thee,” as living in 
them, “let my right hand forget her 
cunning.” 


It was intimated that the New York 
Central Railroad was about to cut off 
half-fare tickets to clergymen because 
some persons claiming or receiving 
the favor had abused it. Per contra, 
the General Passenger Agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has publicly 
said that last year that company is- 
sued between 13,000 and 14,000 or- 


ders to clergymen, and no case of | 


misuse had been reported. The 
question how far railroads should ex- 
tend this reduction to ministers or to 
any other class of men is debatable 
on its merits asa simple matter of 
business. And there are ministers 
who would prefer to be able to pay 
the regular fare, withont discrimina- 
tion. That here and there should 
be a so-called preacher who would 
not be above a small trick or piece 
of deception in this matter would 
not be incredible, but that such per- 


sons should be so numerous as to de- 
cide thé policy of a company in this re- 
gard is a supposition which is wholly 
improbable. In fact, a large propor- 
tion of working ministers are more 
likely to be chary of using than of 
abusing their advantages. At least, 


| that is our impression as we think of 


our personal acquaintance. At the 
same time, let us all cultivate the 
finest sense of Christian honor in 
such matters. | 


It would have been quite a sur- 
prise the other day to some of our 
great men and boys to read the dis- 
patch cabled across the sea that the 
French public mind was actually af- 
fected at all by the circumstance that 
the previous Presidents of the Re- 
public had eschewed tobacco, but 
that it was understood that M. Faure 
is a victim of the weed. Is there 
something resembling “the Non-con- 
formist conscience” down in the 
pleasure-loving Paris? There might 
well be, for there has always been 
since the days of the Reformation 
that fine and exacting sense of right- 
eousness which was the very life- 
blood of Calvin, and which shone 
with such Puritan beauty in the pub- 
lic and private conduct of Coligny. 
And it speaks well for the Republic 
that even so few of its first citizens 
should have disdained to foul them- 
selves with the smoking habit. 


—, 


Toronto has the repute of being 
the best Sabbath-keeping city on 
this continent. A movement is at 
work to make it less so. Mr. Moody 
told the people there that he remem- 
bered how they “came to haye the 
horse-cars in Chicago—it was to ac- 
commodate the church-going people. 
There are a few star preachers and a 
few people who have to go the entire 
length of the city to hear a star 
preacher.” He said also that he 
considered that the great dailies of 
New York that bring out their pa- 


pers every day in the week have done 


as much harm as Tammany. Will 
Toronto at last go the same way that 
Chicago, New York, and San I rancis- 
co go, or will it keep its one great 
civil boon of a restful and reverent 
Sabbath? One of our legislators at 
Sacramento, we notice, has had the 
temerity to offer a bill to secure to 
the State a legal day of rest which 
would put us somewhat in rank with 
other decent commonwealths. The 
question is whether there is moral 
nerve among our statesmen equal to 
the occasion? Is there conscience 
enough among even Christian citi- 
zens to maintain a law when it is on 
the statute books? Do all of us 
really want to have our use of the 
first day of the week limited at all 
except by our own personal conven- 
ience ? 


— 


A Red Cross correspondent from 
Port Arthur, referring to the terrible 
scenes in which the infuriated Jap- 
anese allowed themselves on their 
arrival there, and giving the details 
of the disgraceful treatment of un- 
armed men, remarks, “It takes more 


than one generation to civilize a peo- 
ple.” The Red Cross, as an idea and 
a flag, was a pretty toy, and the sol- 
diery played their part wonderfully 
well with it on the stage, which is the 
civilized world. But when they were 
off the stage they betrayed their wild 
nature. This is not a surprise. The 
surprise is that their toy had so much 
and so long influence as it did. Do 
we reflect how slowly the humanizing 
elemeut worked in the Anglo-Saxon 
blood? Do we remember how those 
northmen, marauders of the ninth 
century, became at last representa- 
tives of refined manners? Yet there 
is wild blood now in their decendants, 
although a score and more gen- 
erations have passed over them 
since Christian brotherhood has 
been proclaimed to them and by 
them. The lesson that they of Japan 
and we of America have to learn over 
and over again, and more and more 
thoroughly, is that which Christ 
taught to Nicodemus. There is a 
change which is not superficial, but 
deep. 


— 


Brur Notrs.—C. P. Hnntington’s 
mausoleum at Woodlawn cemetery 
is reputed to have cost $250,000.— — 
The late M. De Giers of Russia, one 
of the great political leaders of the 
age, was nevertheless of Jewish blood 
and Finnish extraction ——Rev. E. 
P. Hammond is conducting revival 
services in Chatham, Canada, where 
he did the same sixteen years ago. 


——Mrs. George Muller is dead, but 


her husband still retains a good 
measure of activity, although in his 


we read, “God is no pessimist; his 
greatest bother is with us.” Is 
bother a good word in that con- 
nexion ?- —One brother suggests 
that it would be well for students, 
professors and ministers, when they 
quote from II Pet. i: 21, to recollect 
that it is “holy men of God,” not 
“holy men of old,” that are said to 
have been moved of the Holy Spirit. 
——Dr. H. A. Nelson once asked the 
late Professor Shedd whether he did 
actually feel the same shame and 
penitence for Adam's first trans- 
gression as for the professor's own 
distinct transgression? The answer 
was: “When I am conscious of some 
personal transgression, it is not that 
single fact that shames and distresses 
me, but it is the demonstration which 
that fact gives that I am the kind of 
man to whom it is natural to do such 
a thing.”——We hear of a late speech 
of Lord Rosebory that in it there 
were seven quotations from Scrip- 


from Aristotle. 
it is in some sermons; but the more 
important matter is whether these 
quotations were apt.——In noticiug 
the death of Professor Seeley of Lon- 
don, the editor of the British Weekly 
says he never acknowledged the au- 
thorship of “Ecce Homo,” and that 
he heard him three times in one 
evening deny being its author. 


Teach by your lives. 


90th year.——lIn a very good sermon 


‘ture, two from Shakespeare and two. 
That is botter than 


HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 


Considerable adverse criticism has 
been directed against the Hawaiian - 
government for the course which it 
has thus far pursued, and that which, 
it is assumed, will further be pursued 
towards the persons implicated in 
the recent insurrection. Such criti- 
cism is in part premature, and in 
part based on ignorance of facts. 

As to what has already been done 
—the trial of prisoners by court-mar- 
tial and the imposition of. the death 


penalty upon the leaders—the regu- _ 


lar course established by precedent 
by our own and other constitutional 
governments in like cases has been 
strictly followed. Martial law was 
proclaimed by the Chief Executive 
under a provision of the Constitution 
authorizing him to do so in cases of 
rebellion. This provision was con- 
tained in the former monarchical 


| constitution, and is similar to that 


found in the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. The proper court during 
the continuance of martial law for 
the trial of prisoners captured under 
martial law is the court martial. The 
court now sitting in Hawaii is com- 
posed of seven members, and is pre- 
sided over by Colonel Whiting, re- 
cently a circuit judge, and formerly 
the personally-chosen Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the now deposed Queen. He 
has taken no active part in politics 
since her deposition, and of all the 
judges and lawyers in Honolulu com- 
petent to preside over the court he 
may be regarded, from the standpoint 
of the rebels, as the most free from 
bias or impartiality. The trials have 
been conducted with the utmost im- 
partiality toward the prisoners. These 
have been furnished with specifica- 
tions of the charges against them, 
given ample time and opportunity to — 
prepare their defense, allowed the 
benefit of counsel, cautioned against 
making statements which might crim- 
inate themselves, and, in short, given 
all the privileges usually allowed pris- 
oners in ordinary courts of justice. 
The sentences pronounced have been 
more than sustained by the law and 
the evidence. | 


The court, it must be remembered, 
has nothing to do with the policy to 
be pursued by the Government as to 
what shall be done with the prison- 
ers. That rests with the executive, 
in whom is vested the power to grant 
reprieves, pardons and commutations 
of sentences after conviction. It is 
as much the duty of the court to pro- 
nounce its sentences without refer- 
ence to the question of policy as it 
was for the Illinois court several 
years ago to so pronounce its sen- 
tences upon the Chicago anarchists. 
In that case it then remained for the 
executive to say whether the judg- 
ment of the court should be executed 
or not. So it is in the case of Ha- 
wali; and inasmuch as the Hawaiian 
Executive Department has not yet 
pronounced its policy in this matter, 
it is entirely premature to criticise it. 
In support of the action taken by the 
Hawaiian government, it will be un- 
necessary to cite more than the fa- 
miliar case of the proceedings in con- | 
nection with the conspiracy against 
the life of Abraham Lincoln. The 
conspirators, all except the assassin 
himself, who died before the court 
sat, were tried by a military commis- 
sion similar to that now sitting in 
Honolulu. “not for actual participa- 
tion, * but for complicity only,” as 
Secretary Gresham puts it; and of 
these four were sentenced to death, 
three to hard labor for life, and one 
for six years. The Hawaiian govern- 
ment has taken special pains to act 
with such indulgence toward the 
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prisoners as to disarm even its op- 
ponents of a shadow of excuse for 
adverse criticism. | 

As to what policy should be pur- 
sued by the executive, this is a fair 
question for discussion (not criticism 
as yet) by those acquainted with the 
facts. The facts do not warrant 
some of the positions taken by critics, 
such as making too light of the re- 
bellion, or dignifying it by compari- 
son with our civil war, at the close of 
which no one was tried or executed 
for treason; or comparing the mo- 
tives for execution on the part of the 
government with the bloodthirsty 
motives of the ex-Queen when she 
wished to behead her opponents. The 
facts are these: 

The men who represent the gov- 
ernment and the great majority of 
their supporters desire to exercise as 
great clemency as is compatible with 
the public safety. They are not ani- 
mated by motives of revenge. They 
are the men, and the descendants of 
the men,who have built up the Islands 
to their present high state of civil- 
ization. They have been, and are now, 
the best friends and benefactors the 
native Hawaiians ever had. Many 
of them would prefer to be out of 
politics, but have been forced to as- 
sume the reins of government in or- 
der to maintain order, security and 
civilization in Hawaii. Until January 
17, 1893, they resorted solely to peti- 
tion and the ballot to accomplish 
this end, meanwhile suffering patient- 


ly most outrageous acts of tyranny 


and most shameless corruption in the 
government, and forbearing to abro- 
gate the monarchy, though it was 
easily in their power to do so without 
loss of blood, as the moral sentiment 
of the nation was with them. Final- 
ly, in 1893, when monarchy over- 
. threw itself, these men were obliged 
- from sheer necessity to establish a 
new government and conduct it them- 
selves. 
On the other hand, the element 
represented in the recent insurrec- 
tion, including the ex-Queen, a hand- 
ful of whites and half-castes, and a 
small minority of the native Hawaii- 
ans, has been animated by intense 
bitterness and malicious hatred to- 
wards the better class of whites, and 
by a devilish and selfish desire to ex- 
terminate them, confiscate their 
property, re-establish the ancient ab- 
solute monarchy and idolatry, and in 
a word to blot out all traces of civi- 
lization from Hawaii. To accomplish 
this end they have been the indirect 
cause of the two peaceful revolutions, 
and the direct cause of and active 
participants in the two bloody rebel- 
lions and the many conspiracies that 
have occurred in Honolulu during 
the last eight years. In every one of 
these instances they miserably failed, 
and were not entitled to the privi- 
leges of successful revolutionists; and 
yet in not one instance has a single 
rebel or conspirator suffered the just 
and legal penalty of his guilt. The 
result has been that they have come 
to regard a conspiracy or insurrection 
against the government as a perfectly 
safe proceeding. 

Shall the government now make an 
example by severe punishment of the 
leaders, and put an end to such pro- 
ceedings, or shall it confirm and 
strengthen the long-entertained con- 
clusion of the rebels, that they have 
nothing to fear in undertaking insur- 
rections? Shall the better class of 
citizens, whites, and natives feel se- 
cure in future, or shall they expect to 
be surprised any midnight by the in- 
| cendiary, the dynamiter, or the assas- 
sin, with loss of home, property, 
family, and life? 

The recent ‘insurrection wa3 the 


outcome of a diabolical plot. The 
participants are not entitled to the 
privileges of belligerents, much less 
to those of successful revolutionists. 
They surreptitiously smuggled arms 
and ammunition; issued no manifesto 
declaring war or explaining motives; 
made no efforts first to obtain redress 
of grievances, if any, by peaceful 
means; they were to surprise the city 
at two o'clock in the night under cover 
of darkness, set fire to homes, blow 
up churches, public buildings, and 
kill opponents with dynamite, mas- 
sacre the more prominent members 
and supporters of the government, 
and confiscate their property without 
trial or a show even of judicial pro-. 
ceeding. They may as well be call- 
ed anarchists and assassins as rebels 
or revolutionists. 

We do not undertake to say just 
what President Dole and his advis- 
ers should do under the circum- 
stances, but judging from their char- 
acters and past history, we feel con- 
fident that whatever they do, they 
will, in the light of the facts as known 
to them, err, if at all, on the. side of 
leniency; and if the death penalty 
shall be executed upon some of the 
ring-leaders of the conspiracy, the 
government will not on that account 
be open to adverse criticism unless, 
indeed, the pardon of the Chicago 
anarchists is to be commended, and 
the failure to pardon the conspira- 
tors against the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln is to be condemned. 


Last Monday, at Sacramento, Sena- 
tor Mahoney, of unsavory reputation, 
introduced another license bill for 
the sale of liquor all over the State, 
in the place of one which he with- 
drew a few days ago. These saloon 
men and their followers are deter- 
mined to make this a State of drunk- 
ards, if possible. 
enough here now, with such crimes 
and suicides occurring almost every 
day ; best families are implicated, 
broken hearts and blighted lives are 
on everyside. Where shall a poor 
victim go who wants to reform? 
And isthere no exemption? Are we 
to be a ruined State? Yes, unless 
we rise up and stop these encroach- 
ments. There are good men in the 
Legislature, but a multitude of bad 
ones. 


Walter F. Pease: a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, arrived on the last steamer, 
and will spend a few weeks with his 
parents in Oakland, recruiting from 
a sickness brought on by overwork. 


It is proposed to celebrate Friday, 
February 22d Washington’s birth- 


Things are bad’ 


day, at the Pacific Theological Semi- 


nary as an Arbor Day. “Let every- 
body come.” Circulars have been 
sent out explaining in detail. 


OBITUARY. 


MOTHER WIRT GONE HOME. 


The idolized mother of our Sun- 
day-school missionary, Rev. Loyal L. 
Wirt, went to rest February 6th. 
One of her last words was, “I shall 
soon see President Finney.” -What 
an impression that mighty evangelist 
made onthe glowing young hearts 
who flocked to Oberlin in early days, 

as “bits of steel fly to a strong mag: 
at ” Miss Sarah Potter was a atu- 
dent in his home until President Fin- 
ney married her to young David 


| Wirt. What ashare has been their’s 


in the settling and evangelization of 
our country. Our youth must go on 


for missions if they “go West’ to 


cover such territory as this devoted 
pair. From the Avon, Ohio, home to 
Oberlin; from Oberlin, after the mar- 
riage, April 3, 1845, to Fostoria, Sen- 
eca county, the home of Secretary 
Foster. They saw service also in 
Hartford and Liberty, Ohio. 


In 1853-1854 at Henry, Ill.; 1855- 
1856 Amboy, Ill.; 1857 saw Mr. Wirt 
seaman’s chaplain at Toledo, Ohio; 
1858-1859, missionary at Allegan, 
Mich.; 1860-1863, Lamont, Mich.; 


1864, general missionary Muskegon 


valley, Mich.; 1865-1866, Portland, 
Mich.; 1867, New Baltimore, Mich.; 
1868, South Huron, Mich ; 1869-. 
1870, Fort Dodge, Iowa; 1871-1872, 
Northwestern Iowa as general, was 
their field; 1873, Bloomington, Wis, 
and with headquarters at Ripon, they 
wrought on until 1877 in Wisconsin; 
1878-1879, Desplanes, [Ill.; 1880, 
Chebance, Ill.; 1881-1887, North 
Dakota occupied their energies. 
Superintendent Atkinson of Oregon 
kept them busy in 1888; Superin- 
tendent Beard called them to Medical 
Lake, Wash., for 1889-1890. 3 


Our sunny California has had their 
hearty service at New York Landing, 
Tiburon and Kenwood these closing 
years, until within a few weeks of 
seventy-five years of age and the 
celebration of a golden wedding, the 
mother leads the way to the golden 
streets. How many sou’s she has 
gladdened by the way! What wide 
western investments! What heav- 
enly treasures she has laid up!. No 
wonder the children show home and 
fureign missionary zeal! How could 
they help it with such an heredity! 
Pathetic, indeed, the longing of her 
heart for a home these many years, 
but of late she said, “I have found 
my home in the hearts of my chil- 
dren.” A glorious mansion is our 


sister’s, for she has sent up much 
material. 


WASHINGTON S BIRTHDAY. 


The proposition to meet at our 
Seminary to make more beautiful the 
grounds of the school for our preach- 
ers, mects general favor. All about, 
individuals, churches, Endeavor so- 
cieties, mission circles, say they are 
coming. There are likely to be more 
gga there than ever came on one 

| | | 

It looks now as if our orchestra 
would accept their invitation to a 
complimentary dinner, and I don’t 
believe they will leave their music at. 
home. One large group of bicyclers 
Rropose to rendezvous there after a 
glorious morning run; and I have 
heard one man pray for a pleasant 
day. As General Booth says, “Let 
all the people say, Amen.” Love 
your friends much that day. Love 
your country. Planta tree for oth- 
ers. Let God’s sunshine strike in. 
You must score one happy day; for — 
unless all signs fail the day is to — 
dawn when the flower of our univer- 
ties’, finding gold does not fill the 
heart, will ask where can they learn 
the satisfying service of Him who 
spake as never man spake. 

Epwin S. 


SUNOL. 


The first Sabbath in February, our 
regular communion season, we had 
the pleasure of receiving four young 
people to our church membership, 
one by letter from a neighboring 
church and three on confession of 
faith. Those received on confession 
are members of the Sabbath-school 
and Christian Endeavor. Most of 
the young people who have composed 
our Bible class and been active mem- 
bers of the Christian Endeavor for a 
few years past have become members 
of the church. Some have gone out 
from us as school teachers; others 
are in our higher institutions of edu-- 
cation, and are active Christians 
both when at home in ourown church 
and ‘abroad. 


One other occasion which has pro- 
moted the interests of the kingdom 
here is that a year or more ago we 
employed an instructor in singing 
for six months. The results are that 
some of our young people who en- 
joyed this instruction are now organ- 
ized through the efficiency of the 
principal of our public school into a 
church choir for the leading of the 
congregation in the service of song. 
So this department of our worship is 
rendered much more inspiring than 


formerly. J. H. S. 
Feb. 8th. 
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thoroughly tried Royal. 


| the Royal, reject them. 
| that all others are cheaper made powders of inferior 


al in grocery stores, in cooking schools, or by 3 
peddlers in your kitchen, other baking powders : 
are recommended or urged upon you im place of . 
It is unsafe to substitute } 

any baking powder in place of the old standby, the 2 


The official 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK 


reports show 


_ strength, and contain lime, alum or sulphuric acid. 
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Womans Board 
@f the Pacific. 


The regular meeting of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch will be held at the 
Missionary Headquarters, Room 2, 


fifth floor, Y. M. C. A. building, Ellis 


and Mason streets, San Francisco, on 
Saturday afternoon, February 16th, 
at 2 o'clock. Subject, “Papal Lands.” 


MISSIONARY WORK FOR OUR CON- 
GREGATIONAL Y. P. 8S. C. E. 


_ The rallying cry of the great 


~ Cleveland convention last year was, 


“A Million for Missions in 1895!” 
and in response to this the young 
people all over the country are de- 


voting unusual thought and prayer| 
and earnest effort to the missionary 


department of their societies, and are 
turning to their various denomina- 
tional boards for definite work. 

In response to this movement the 
Woman's Board of Missions of the 
Pacific is glad to offer a list of objects 
assigned especially to the young peo- 
ple of this coast through the agency 
of their junior organization, the 
Young Ladies’ Branch. These in- 
clude not only woman’s work for 
woman, but scholarships in Mr. Per- 
kins’ school in Arrupukottai, the mis- 
sionary ship Morning Siar, and a 
particularly interesting and impera- 
tive call for help in purchasing a new 
building for Mr. Perkins’ school, men- 


Wilson, Micronesia; salary of Miss 
Gunnison ; ten scholarships in India 
at $15 each ; four scholarships in 
Turkey at $37.50 each ; running ex- 
penses Morning Star; Mr. Perkins’ 
new school building in Arrupukottai. 
~ Pardon a few comments on this list. 
The work of our missionary in Micro- 
nesia, Miss Wilson, is naturally of 
great interest to California young peo- 
ple, since she is herself a native of 
our beloved State. Miss Gunnison 
of Japan has been with us in Califor- 
nia for some months, taking a much- 
needed rest, and many have had the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing her, 
so that a special interest in her work 
is felt at present in many hearts. A 
scholarship in India means tuition and 
support for a whole year toa child, 
either boy or girl, in one of the mis- 
sionary boarding schools. Where, 
truly, could the sum of fifteen dollars 
be invested to better advantage? 


Scholarships in Turkey accomplish 
the same good work. 

The call for aid in purchasing a 
new school building for Rev. Mr. 
Perkins is at present a most urgent 
one, and for the following reason : 
Mr. Perkins has been offered a fine 
brick building, in the very heart of 
Arrupukottai, for a very small sum, 
to complete which he still needs four 
hundred dollars. Five years ago this 
building cost more than twice this 
sum, and for a missionary to build 
one like it the expense would be even 
greater. The place is for sale at half 
price, because the rich owners and 
the natives of the town have some su- 
perstitious fear connected with the 
building, and all refuse to live in it. 
If Mr. Perkins secures this place he 
can thus stop the heavy rent of two 
schools, and the rent of a house fora 
teacher and his family, beside lo- 
cating his school building in the best 
part of town, where he never could 
have purchased land on which to 
build. Speaking of this offer, Mr. 
Perkins himself says: “I donot know 
what to do. It is almost criminal to 
lose such an opportunity. Another 
such may not occur in twenty years.” 
The question for us is, What are we 
going to do about it? 


The list of objects as- 
- pigned is as follows: Salary of Miss 


We all know how great is the ad- 
vantage of some definite object in our 
work for missions, and surely none of 
our Endeavorers can say now that 
they know of no place in particular 
where their efforts and money are 
needéd and will be turned to good 
account. We hope that each society 
will select from the above list some 
especial object to work for, and any 
further information desired will be 
cheerfully sent upon application to 
Miss G. L. Barker, 2031 Dwight Way, 


Berkeley, Cal., who is Corresponding 


Secretary of the Young Ladies’ 
Branch, or to any of the other offi- 
cers of the organization. 


— 


MISSIONARY HEADQUARTERS. 


We really have a missionary head- 
quarters in the new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, corner Mason and Ellis streets, 
San Francisco. This room was set 
apart for missionary purposes by an 
enthusiastic company of women there 
assembled Feb. 6th. A joint meeting 
of the Woman’s Board and Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society filled the 
room to overflowing. Ninety women, 
elbow to elbow, presented there a 
solid missionary front that must 


mean greater things in the progress | 


of Christian work in the near future. 

The service, conducted by Mrs. H. 
EK. Jewett and Mrs. E. S. Williams, be- 
gan with a very beautiful and appro- 
priate responsive Scripture exercise, 
entitled “Our Creed.” It was ar- 
ranged for the Home Missionary So- 
ciety by Mrs. E. M. Howard. This 
was followed by a tender, earnest 
prayer of consecration, offered by 
Mrs. H. H. Cole—a prayer that the 
Master would indeed meet with us in 
this “upper room,” and that in His 
service we might be more devoted 
and more faithful than ever before, 
Mrs. F’. B. Pullan led in the singing of 
“Work, for the Night is Coming.” 
Mrs. Jewett, in a few words of greet- 
ing and of welcome compared the new 
room to a telephone station, where 
were to center the lines of missionary 


‘news from Siskiyou courty on the 


north, from Pescadero by the sea- 
shore, from farthest Africa, from 
troubled Europe, from warlike Asia— 
to be sent forth again to all the 
churches ; the returp messages of love 
and cheer are to be certain and swift 
from this central office—and all to 
hasten the progress of his kingdom. 


Mrs. M. L. Merritt spoke of the 
“relation that this room will bear to 
the ladies about the bay.” We shall 
not lose anything by having a local 
habitation. We have heretofore 
been leading a sort of “gypsy life,” 
going from church to church; no one 
knew where to find us. Now that 
every ore will know where t) come, 
our meetings will bring us new faces. 


“It is something I have longed to see| 


accomplished.” 

Mrs. Hoppin of Woodland spoke 
of the “relation that this room will 
bear to the ladies from the country.” 
“Tt means close contact with sympa. 
thetic minds interested in the same 
things that interest us.” 


Miss Potter spoke with much earn- 


estness of what the work would mean 
to the young people; they would give 
as never before, because of the in- 
formation they could gain iv this 
room. “The only real giving is in- 
telligent giving.” 

Mre. A. H. Smith of China was 
thoroughly enthusiastic in her few 
words of congratulation about the 
room. When the Lord fed the thou- 
sands he said: “Gather up the frag- 
ments that remain.” He did not be- 
lieve in waste. What has been wast- 
ed during these past years? Many 
precious things which this room will 


gather up. ‘Information: the room 
isn’t all of it; itis only a “shell.” 
There must be a “heart-welcome” 
here. Inspiration has been wasted; 
sO many missionaries have passed 
through our city unheard. More 
than twelve baskets full of mis- 
sionary news were wasted at one 
time. At a meeting in Plymouth- 
avenue church on Japan, while peo- 
ple were reading all about it pain- 
fully out of books, there was a whole 
houseful of missionaries “very near, 
and wasting. 

Mrs. Perkins bespoke a place in the 
hearts of all for The Banner, as it was 
to have a — place in the new 


room. 


After a prayer from Miss Merriam, 
in which all hearts joined, Mrs. E. S. 
Williams, in her bright, happy way, 
compared the new room to-a union 
railroad depot, where all tracks come 
in, and where all must be broad 
gauge. 

Miss M. F. Williams was announced 

as “the soul of the new enterprise’— 
the first one to have faith that it 
could be put through, the first to 
plan for putting it through, the first 
one to really put it through. She 
was greeted with applaase. 
Mrs. J. K. McLean spoke of long- 
ing for such a room, which was felt 
by the early workers of the Woman's 
Board, and of the glad hopes of 
many years that were now realized. 
She also spoke of the needs of the 
room. Of the chairs in use, twenty 
had been contracted for by the com- 
mittee, which they would like to dis- 
pose of to the ladies present. These 
chairs were quickly sold, the first two 
to Mrs. A. H. Smith, who said these 
were for the use of her husband and 
herself on their return from China. 
A screen and sash curtains, also a few 
more chairs, are among the imme- 
diate needs. A carpet would be very. 
desirable. Has any one a carpet to 
donate? Thirty-nine yards will be 
required to completely cover - the 
floor ; the room is 24 by 24. 

If this room proves too small for 
the monthly public meetings of our 
Board, it is hoped that we can secure 
the use of another hall in the same 
building. We hope it will prove too 
small! A collection of $9 was taken 
for furnishing. 

Mrs. Daniel M. B. Thom of Mardin, 
Turkey, was unexpectedly in the au- 
dience, and many remained to speak 
with her. She will address the next 
meeting of the Woman's Board, to be 
held March 6th, in room 2, Y. M. C. 
A. building, San Francisco. Her 
present address is 2326 Washington 
street, San Francisco. 

The service closed with a beautiful 
dedication-hymn composed by Mrs. L. 
M.Howard,ending with these words— 


** The love that takes in all the world, 
Our hearts would fain repeat, 
Till we bring home our harvest sheaves, 
And lay them at thy feet.” 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 

To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 
That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 

As broad as the blue sky above. 


 —Archbishop Trench. 


You may as well know 
what chimney to get for your 
burner or lamp. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for the “Index 
to Chimneys.” 

Pearl class, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


ing committee. 


Blissions, 


A MISSIONARY BOX. 


Frequent letters come from home 
missionaries in response to “boxes,” 
but to-day we have one from a 
church—a little church in the woods 
of Washington where the cold weath- 
er found the people very much in 
need of warm clothing. As some of 
the friends around the Bay had a 
hand in preparing the box, we gladly 
give. them these loving echoes from 
the North: 

“The box was landed at the little 


schoolhouse on Friday before Christ- 


mas. They decided, and wisely, that 
those nice warm garments must not 
lie idle even twenty-four hours in the 
box while the people were shivering, 
and they did not wait for that part 
of it until the Christmas time. You 
can guess it would require some skill 
to portion out the contents satisfac- 
torily, and we had a little anxiety 
about the result; but the dear Lord 
who has those people in his special 
charge took care of that. We ap- 
pointed three of our Christian wom- 
en to have charge of the things, and 
before a nail was drawn they gather- 
ed round the box, and, kneeling, 
asked the Lord to guide them and 
make it all come out right; and that 
was the reason everybody had just 
the right thing, and nobody was 
slighted and nothing went wrong. 
We sent a quantity of outing flannel 
which was going at special sale here, 
and somebody’s fingers must have 
flew, for a lot of it came back at 
Christmas made into garments, and 
very warm and comfortable they 
looked in their new cloaks and dress- 


And that Christmas eve! I don’t 
believe there was another like it in 
all Washington. Those children had 
for weeks been planning by day and 
dreaming by night of the great event. 
Nothing had ever drawn the com- | 
munity together before except a 
country dance, and now there was to — 
be a real Christmas tree with candles 
on if, and candy and apples, and 
songs and recitations, and who knows 
what not. I say children—I don’t 
believe there was & man or woman in 
the wholé settlement that. was not on 
the qui vive about it. I can shut my 
eyes and see the shake schoolhouse 
fresh from the hands of that decorat- 
The pictures from 
my picture roll adorned the walls— 
two that couldn’t adjust themselves 
elsewhere adorned the ceiling a la 
Sistine Chapel, and everywhere were 
greens and mottoes and stars. A 
great bonfire was started outside at 
noon, though why so early I don't 
know, unless to warm the surround- 
ing country; but as night drew on it 
must have been a welcome beacon 
light to the gathering clans. And 
they did gather till they were packed 
like sardines in a box. But that was 
nothing; and Mr. —— said in all his 
years of experience he never saw a 
company of people enjoy themselves 
in such a thorough, hearty, whole- 
souled way. And it was the coming 
of our Lord Jesus that made such an 
evening possible. 


When at last the candles were 
burned out and the last little boy 
had spoken his piece, and the last 
little girl had sung her song, and the 
candy and apples had gone round, 
and the tiny babies had crowed them- 
selves to sleep, and the twenty-four 
little new dolls had found twenty- 
four delighted little mothers, and the 
old lady almost seventy who came 
three miles alone, and the mother 
with her month-old baby, and the 
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blind woman and the hundred and 
ten others had said for the twentieth 
time, ‘““Hasn’t it been lovely!” it was 
time to break up. Then they gath- 
ered round Mr. and begged him 
to tell the friends who had made the 
joyful evening possible how brim full 
their hearts were of gratitude. “You 
know,” said one of them, “we can't 
express it very well, but you just 
fix it up as strong as ever you know 
how, and we will all say Amen.” 


and Exdacationat 


“Chinese Characterietice”’ As- 
thur H. Smith, twenty-two years a 
missionary of the American Board in 
China. F. H. Revell & Co., New York 
and Chicago. The papers collected 
into this volume were originally pre- 
pared for a daily journal published 
at Shanghai. They were afterwards 
printed in book form in the same 
city. The edition having become ex- 
hausted, we have the present edition 
revised after whatever of suggestion 
has come to the author's judgment 
from the approval or crilicism with 
which his observations have been fav- 
vored. He tells us that about one- 
third of the matter first given has 
been estimated in the revision, while 
one chapter, the one on content and 
cheerfulness, is altogether new. 


The readers of this notice, many of | 


whom have listened to the author, 
will not need to be told that what he 
has written is bright and interesting. 
We feel sure that, after all, when 
they come to read it, they will be 
surprised to find how bright and in- 
teresting itis. In address, Mr. Smith 
runs an express train, sixty-five miles 
‘tothe hour. While the hearer knows 
very well that he is getting over a 
good deal of ground, yet if he be of 
the averaga slowness of mental move- 
ment, he finds himself trying to catch 
up. But with this volume before 
him he can stop and take the pictures 
of scenery in, or lay them aside to look 
atagain. At the same time, the style 
of the writer bas hardly less of vi- 
vacity than that of the speaker. 
While perhaps no extraordinary pains 
has been taken with the purely liter- 
ary quality, that quality alone is such 
as to make the book very enjoyable. 

The surprises of phrase, of felicitous 
allusion, of illumining comparison, 
spring upon you. Evidently, this 
missionary’s mind has not felt itself 
narrowed in its range of reading or 
of observation. The observation is 
minute, definite, sharp. The very ti- 
tles of some of the chapters have 
been spoken of as piquant and tempt- 
ing; for example—Face, Talent for 
Indirection, Absence of Nerves, So- 

cial Typhoons. The longest chapter 
is on Polytheism, the next longest on 
Mutual Suspicion. Three other com- 
paratively long chapters relate to 
Absence of Sympathy, Absence of 
Sincerity, and Indifference to Com- 
fort and Convenience.. The very 
mention of these titles shows that 
there is no attempt made to admire, 
certainly none to flatter, the great 
people for whom the author has la- 
bored. It cannot be said that these 
pages were written to set forth the 
charm of a residence among the Ce- 
lestials. The first impression of the 
ordinary contributor to the mission- 
ary work as he reads these character- 
istics is of wonder at the sort of non- 
chalance with which our guide points 
out the traits which rather lean away 
from virtue’s side. 


Nevertheless, we rise from our sur- 
vey with a feeling that we have been 
in the company of a trutlful, capa- 
ble, penetrating person, who has seen 


things just about as they are, and 
who has made us see more accurate- 
ly a very remarkable people, with 
great capabilities, and destined, when 
the life of Christianity once enters 
them, to act a majestic part in the 
history that is yet to be in our race. 

The book is attractive in appear- 
ance, and is illustrated. Californians 
should enlarge™their minds in it¢ pe- 
rusal. We trust its author will give 


| another volume in which the problem 


of the Renaissance of China will have 
chief attention. 


If one would be surprised at the 
amount of--work done in connection 
with the University of California in 
a | behalf of agriculture, let him look at 
the report of work of the agricultural 
experiment stations for the year 1892 
and 1893 and part of 1894. It is a 
solidly printed book of 506 pages. 
It looks as if the farmers of the State 
had ample opportunity and occasion 
to magnify their vocation. 


The final report of the Cali- 
fornia World's Fair Commission 
has been printed in a volume, 
well printed and amply illus. 
trated, and it includes a descrip- 
tion of al] exhibits from our State. 
It deserves the place given it as part 
of that very remarkable undertaking 
at Chicago. 


PeriopIcaALs AND Pampsiets.— With 
January the American Magazine of 
Civics began its sixth volume. A. J. 
Palm & Co. N. Y¥Y. Monthly, $3 a 
year.—tThe Strike at Pullman.—— 
“History of Higher Education in 
Rhode Island,’ by W. H. Tolman, 
Washington. —_—«Fifty Years’ of 
Home Missions in Illinois,” by Jos. E. 
Roy, D.D.——Christian Endeavor 
Year Book and Almanac, by A. R. 
Wells, Boston. “From Behind the 
Scenes: The Church and the Masses,” 
Taral T. Frickstad, Oakland.—— 
“God's Grant to the Gentiles,” a ser- 
mon before A. B. C. F. M., Madison, 
Wis., by T. E. Clapp, D.D.——“The 
Drink-offering, the Mode and Design 
of the Offering, and the Nature of 
the Wine Prescribed,’ by Rev. C. 
Hartwell, Foochow, 1894. Two 
Wines View.——TZhe Red Cross con- 
tains the account of the origin and 
history of that humane movement, so 
known, by Laura M. Doolittle, and 


an address by Clara Barton, Presi- 


dent of the American Section. ——The 
Hartford Seminary Press issues a 


critical list of best sSunday-school 
books; 10 cents. 
ond edition of Davis’ Vocabulary of 
New Testament words. 


It announces a sec- 


Aundary Achool 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24TH. 


BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


Christ and the Man Born Blind. 
(John ix: 1-11 ) 


This miracle is soliihad by John 


only. The narrative is peculiarly full 


and minute in details, and touches 
more practical points than the record 
of any other miracle of our Lord. 


Here was one of the predicted signs. 


of the Messiah, “The eyes of the 
blind shall be opened.” 
5.) It was a sign Jesus gave to the 
disciples of John the Baptist. (Matt. 
xi: 5.) A poet could recast the mat- 
ter of the whole chapter into a drama 
of five paris, with five sets of actors. 

I. The persons introduced, from a 


}social and intellectual view, were at 


opposite extremes. Here was the 
man born blind, an illiterate, helpless 
beggar. His misfortune was his live- 


lihood. He wasignorant of theology, | 


(Isa. xxxv: 


the terms and modes of logic, and 
was informed only through the senses, 
with the broadest and richest left 
out. Here were also some of the 
most learned doctors, who had made 
theology, philosophy, history, and 
tradition the study of their lives, and 
were furnished with all the argu- 
ments and weapons of debate. They 
could defy contradiction. Here again 
were the parents and the neighbors 
of the blind man, common people, 
who had no other religious ideas 
than they had been taught by the 
Pharisees. Conspicuous in the pro- 
ceedings of the day was Jesus, his 
statements, his acts, and his power. 
II. A hard problem. “And his 
disciples asked him, saying, Master, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind?” There is 
&® vague superstition that special 
suffering is always the proof and re- 
sult of special sin. When Job was 


| terribly afflicted his friends were per- 


sistent in their charges that he must 
be guilty of some great, secret sin. 
As the barbarous people at Melita 
saw a deadly viper fasten on Paul’s 
hand, they said this man must be a 
murderer; though he hath escaped 
the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not 
to live. Such evil surmises misjudge 
the sufferers and misinterpret God's 
government. 

“Jesus answered, Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his parents; but that 
the works of God should be made 
manifest in him.” God often has his 
richest blessings folded up in .the 
darkest shadows. “Behind a frowning 
providence he hides a smiling face.” 
When we witness some mysterious 
depths of suffering in a human life 
it does not become us to probe all 
the wounds in search of the sinful 
cause, but rather watch for the 
brighter exhibition of God’s grace 
and glory. 

III. The blind eyes opened. Three 
substances were applied to the blind 
eyes, spittle, clay, and water, neither 
having any inherent medicinal prop- 
erty. The blind man did_ three 
things: (1) He went; (2) he washed; 
(3) he returned seeing. Here . we 
have: (1) A plain command; (2) exact 
obedience; (3) full sight. The sad 
and helpless beggar at once became 
an independent and happy citizen. 

IV. The opening of the eyes of the 
blind man excited general surprise 
and speculation. The man’s identity 
was proved beyond dispute. It was 
also certain to all, even the Pharisees, 
that the man had been blind from 
birth till he was of age (thirty years 
old). 

Two questions remained: (1) Who 
opened the blind eyes? (2) how did 
he do it? The man answered both 
in the fewest words: “Jesus put clay 
on my eyes, I washed it off, and now 
I see.’ 

VY. The final questjon, the disput- 
ants, and the mode of argument. 


When the Pharisees had to admit the 


fact of a miracle, their final question 
related to the moral character of Je- 
sus who performed it. Was he the 
Son of God or a fraud? Even the 
Pharisees were divided. Some said a 
Sabbath-breaker could not be of God; 
others that a sinner could not do 
such miracle. 

The debate finally was conducted 
by the Pharisees and the beggar, 
whose eyes had just been opened. 
The only hope of success on the part 
of the Pharisees lay in an attempt to 
browbeat and bluff the illiterate 
young man. The two disputants rep- 
resent the extremes in human so- 
ciety. In the structure of their 
minds, advantages for culture and 
field of thought, they had next to 
nothing in common. They reasoned 


“He hath opened mine eyes.” 


from totally different premises, and 
by different processes. The Phari- 
sees judged Christ by the theories 
drawn from their learning ; the beg- 
gar from personal experience. The 
elaborate weapons of one were the 
product of years of training in the 


schools, of research and of study ; 


while those of the other, burnished 
and glittering, were fresh from the 
arsenal of heaven. 


The miracle was performed on the 
Sabbath. The Pharisees advanced the — 
theory that healing on the Sabbath 
impeached the moral character of Je- 
sus. The Sabbath-breaker cannot be 
of God—he is a sinner. | 


The beggar, who was ignorant of 
the rules of logic, came to his con- 
clusion by a much shorter process— 
his present, personal consciousness. 
“Whether he be a sinner or no, I 
know not; one thing I know—that 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” 


heareth not sinners. “If this man 
were not of God, he could do noth- 
ing.” There was no confuting that 
argument; so the Pharisees, in a rage, 
cast him out of the synagogue. 
When Jesus found the poor man was 
cast out, he took him into his own 
sympathy and care. 


APPLICATION. 


We have in the world to-day two 
classes of persons, represented by the — 
Pharisees and the convert with open 
eyes. One bases his conclusions on 
the theories of the schools, traditions, 
science and the generai accord of 
scholastic religionists; the other is 
assured by present consciousness 
and heart experience. The one class 
are in doubt about miracles, the in- 
spiration of the Bible, the conception 
of Jesus and the final state of confirm- 
ed sinners, till a full report is made 
of the latest discoveries in the cham- 
bers of the pyramids; or the most ex- — 
act translation of the exhumed hiero- 
glyphics of Nineveh can be had; or 
the origin of the pygmies in central 
Africa can be known. The other 
class are lifted above reason by an 
inward sense of pardon, of peace and 
rest through prayer, and the dis- 
charge of duty. The one is in the 
bondage of a dropsical intellectual- 
ism; the other finds great freedom 
through faith, which has made his in- 
ner life sweet, his bereavements less 
painful, and has removed the fear of 
death and darkness from the tomb. 
One is left in uncertainty after all his 
deductions of reason; the other is as- 
sured from a sun-lighted soul. As a 
final result, the apostle of intellect 
says, when his chain of argument is 
compiete—I conclude; the child of 
experience afirms—lI know. 


wa Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 


to apply—tt sticks fast. 


Ask for Dent’s; take . 
no other. Sold renee 
or by mail 10 cents. C 

& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


Try Dent’s Toothache Gum. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST--SUPPER. 


‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- select- 
ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately- “flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by Keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly- 
nourished frame.” —Civi/ Service Gazette. 

Madesimply with boiling wateror milk, Sold oaly 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES & EPPS CU., Ltd, Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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California. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


A considerable number of sub- 
scriptions for Taz Paciric have been 
sent in from some of the churches. 


This is an important matter. 


Notes concerning church work are 
always welcome at the Olaremont 
office, or through Rev. J. T. Ford of 


East Los Angeles, 235 Le Couvreur) 


street, who is the editor of that de- 


‘partment. 


In sending in communications oth- 
er than news notes, pleasé remember 


that the space is not large, and that} 


short suggestive contributions are 
the ones we want. To make one 
good point in one hundred words is 
to write well for the Southern Cali- 
fornia pages. 


CHURCH NOTES A “AND PERSONALS. 


The work of the past three months 
in South Riverside has been very 
hopeful in regard to church attend- 
ance and interest in Sabbath-school, 
Y. P. S. and prayer-meeting. 


The church is united and harmonious; 


the meetings are tender and .solemn. 
Almost all the young people of the 
congregation are members of the 
church, and doing gladly what they 
can. The pastor holds a service on 
Sabbath afternoons at Rincon, five 
miles away, in connection with a Sab- 
bath-school maintained there by one 
of the members of the church. 

Pastor Rogers writes of his moun- 
tain bishopric: “This has been with 
us @ season of storms and floods— 
bridges gone and roads impassable, 
houses, barns, windmills, and in some 
instances whole ranches swept out of 
existence. There are two of my field 
which I shall not be able to visit for 
a long time; but in those that I can 
reach, the work is in a hopeful condi- 
tion. We have succeeded in interest- 
ing the children in the missionary 
cause, and have raised, since April 1, 
1894, ten dollars. Taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances of the 
people, we think this is a large gift. 
But in one of our communities I 
preached two missionary sermons, 


talked missions at other times, had 


mite-boxes in every family, and suc- 
ceeded in raising thirty-five cents in 
one year. This will give you an idea 
of what we have to do to educate the 
people as to this cause. All the chil- 
dren of our Sunday-schools attend 
church. One boy, fifteen years old, 
who, eighteen months ago, refused to 
attend Sabbath-school or church has 


lately been received into the Alpine 


church.” 

Kev. Frank A. Bissell of National 
City now preaches on Sabbath after- 
noon at Chula Vista, and it is hoped 
will be able to minister to the 
churches in both places. 

The church at Needles is being 
plastered and finished within. It wi! 
be an attractive church when it is 
made as fair within as it is now with- 
out. Pastor Henning visits Los An- 
geles while the church is closed for 
this work. 


One pastor writes: “Many of our. 


members are absolutely without the 
means of meeting the necessities of 
life; others are borrowing and run- 
ning behind. One of our leading 
men, who gave one dollar per week 
for church support last year, is so re- 
duced that it is doubtful if he can 
give anything this year. Others have 
had to reduce their contributions in 


‘gome instances more than one-half.” 


Pastor Frary at Pomona has con- 
sented to lead a dozen young men, 
recent converts and. additions to his 
church, in a systematic Bible study 
class. 

Pastor Findlay, of Bethlehem, Los 
Angeles, leads his Thursday night 
prayer-meeting ina practical Bible 
reading on Old Testament characters. 

Santa Monica school distributes il- 
lustrated Scripture cards with good 
effect in stimulating both attendance 
and study. 

Placentia mission school, by its 
faithful assistant superintendent and 
teacher, Miss Conley, has finally won 
the boys, who vowed they would not 


| mee They are to be dignified with 


a special class, and Bibles instead of 
quarterlies. 

In her visitation among the Mexi- 
can families in Los Angeles Mrs. 
Crawford finds a willingness on the 
part of several to receive and read 
the New Testament and evangelical 
tracts. 

Pastor Burr of Perris reports “a 
full corps of quite satisfactory teach- 
ers, and the schoolis growing.” The 
reason for this state of things is given 
thus : 
it for all Iam worth.” That is the 
kind of investment, however, that 
pays good interest. 

Our school at Encinitas has suffer- 
ed a great loss in the removal of its 
most active worker, Mr. J. L. Chaffin. 
But the few workers are taking new 
courage and pressing on. Sunday, 
February 3d, Superintendent Case 


found four teachers and @ new super- 


intendent earnestly at work. 


On the same day he visited our 
mission school at Olivenheim. This 
small school, hardly ever exceeding 
twenty members, has a unique his- 
tory. It will celebrate its third an- 
niversary the first Sunday of March, 
and while most of the children under 
sixteen years have been faithful and 
constant attendants, yet no parent 
has ever been a member—hardly ever 
a visitor. All are avowedly German 
skeptics, free thinkers, yet willing 
their children should attend the Sun- 
day-school. Nearly every child has 
obtained a Bible as reward for at- 
tendance and study. For the last 
month, by reason of the removal of 
thcir superintendent, the school has 
been carried on by the children, a 
boy fifteen years old acting as super- 
intendent, and a gir! of fourteen be- 
ing primary teacher. Superintend- 
ent Case found them a new superin- 
tendent, and will stand by the school 
in its financial needs. It has already 
done great good to that score of 
children, aud may yet win those 
skeptical parents. 

The First church school of Los 
Angeles has procured a new song 
book. Many schools feel the need of 
a different style of music than is 


found in Gospel Hymns, good as they 


are for general uses. 

Bible geography may “not convert 
a scholar,” but it can be so taught as 
to bring to the hearer a realization of 


the Bible facts, persons, places and 


truths such as shall be the beginning 
of faith. A recently-converted young 
skeptic declared to his pastor that 
the reading of “Ben Hur” gave him 
the first real conviction of the facts 
of Christianity. 


“That which is crooked cannot be 
made straight, and that which is want- 
ing cannot be numbered.” 


“But I have to put myself into} 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
The Congregational Union held its 


regular meeting Monday, February | 


4th. The subject under considera- 
tion was a practicable basis of union 
against the liquor traffic presented 
by the Temperance Committee of the 


General Association of Southern Cal- 


ifornia. The report was made by 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Harwood. While 
himself a party Prohibitionist, he-did 
not believe from the facts of that 
movement that it would ever succeed 
as a party. He recommended an 
“Anti-saloon League,” which should 
embrace all anti-saloon men without 


respect to party united upon the| 


proposition that “the saloon must 
go,’ and that we should aim at its 
accomplishments before the year 
nineteen hundred. The agreement 
among members would include sev- 
eral specifications among them, one of 
which seemed to some a barrier to 
the success of the plan in the form 
proposed; viz., “to vote for no man 
for any office who will not pledge 
himself to work for the overthrow of 
the saloon.” 

The discussion lasted until the us- 
ual time for adjournment, and the 


Union adjourned for one week to|_. 


continue the discussiou with the hope 
of arriving at some working plan. 
The pastors were asked to give spe- 


cial invitation to laymen and women 
to be present. tee 


The next regular. meeting of the 
Union will take place Monday, March 
4th, and the subject will be the gen- 


eral movement represented by the| 


periodical known as the Kingdom 
It will be opened by Rev. E. E. P. 
Abbott, by a paper the exact subject 
of which is not at hand. This topic 
is discussed et this time in view of 
the visit of Dr. Herron in April. Dr. 
Herron.-is to conduct an “institute of 
the kingdom.” At invitation of the 
Ministerial Union of Los Angeles 
and the Executive Committee of the 
Congregational Union was instructed 
to arrange for an address by Dr. 
Herron at its April meeting. It was 


understcod fully that this vote in no| 


way committed the Club to the en- 
dorsement of bis peculiar views. It 
was distinctly “a vote to hear,” and 
was substa tially unanimous. 


In one of Mr. Moody’s talks at 
Washington he said: “Don’t let any 
man talk to me about Christianity 
while he has connection with the 
traffic. No man has ever been in the 
business but who has been cursed for 
it in various ways. No man should 
rent his property, at no matter how 
high a figure, fora saloon. The man 
who does this will reap just as surely 
as the man who sells the whisky. I 


am talking facts, not poetry. I once 
knew & man who rented property to 


a rum-seller because the temptation 
of the rent was too much for him to 
withstand, and all the sons of the 
renter, four of them, died drunkards.” 


“He who never connects God with 
his daily life knows nothing of the 
spiritual meanings and uses of life— 
nothing of the calm, strong patience 
with which ills may be endured; of 
the gentle, tender comfort which the 
Father’s love can minister; of the 
blessed rest to be realized in his for- 
giving love, his tender fatherhood; of 
the deep, peaceful sense of the Infin- 
ite One ever near, a refuge and a 
strength.” 


Three Score and Two. 


I’m sixty-two ! 
Well on life’s road 
To better do, 
The flitting years 
Have quickly fled ! 
What hopes and fears 
Are pale or dead ! 
Both friends and foes 
At rest are found 
Beneath the ground. © 
Yet I live on, | 
For God is good; 
By me has stood 
His providence and grace. 


Tho’ rough the road 
And hard the fight _ 

Through gloomy shades 

the light 

My feet he brings, 

While strong hope sings — 

And mounts on wings 

Adorns her queenly place, 

My heart to cheer. 


The right must win, 
The wrong must quail, 
Tho’ brass and sin 
Keep up their din, 
And for a time prevail. 
‘** As sure as fate,” 
And God is great, 
False show will not.avail, 


The tide runs out, 
Then turns about; 

The stars shine over head; 
The striving soul 
Shall reach the goal, 

Shall feed on living bread, 
Then blow your horn, 
O Son of Morn ! 

The morrow bright shall be; 
Still strive and pray, 
And hope the day— 

The day you may not see; 
But it shall dawn, 

For God is light; 
His comirg is assured. 

The ills of night 

- Must take their flight, 
Cease evils long endured. 

TRINIDAD. 


There are souls in the world who | 
have the gift of finding joy every- 


where, and leaving it behind them 


when they go. Their influence is an 
inevitable gladdening of the heart. | 
They give light without meaning to 
shine. Their bright hearts have a 
great work to do for God.— Frederick 
W. Faber. 


wi i, 


KN ill 


Better check it at once. There’s @ 
no telling what a sore throat will 
do if you give it right of way. 
Uncertain remedies often cause 
dangerous delay. You had bet- 
ter make the cure sure with 


Pain-Killer 


Known for half a century as a 
specific for sore throat, croup, 
coughs and all kindred troubles. 
Keep it by you for an emergency. 
It never fails. Sold everywhere. 
The quantity has been doubled, 
but the price remains the same. 


Perry Davis & Son, Providence,’R. I. 
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Religious Urivs. Thirteen joined our church at| was presented with greater power; ae CLAYTON. 
North Berkeley last Sund k 
unday week on/perhaps for the reason that the The Clayton church held its annual 


PACIFIC COAST. 


There will be a Woman’s Missionary 
prayer-meeting at the missionary 
room in the Y. M. C. A. building, 
Friday morning, the 15th, at 10:30. 


The Sonoma Association will meet 
with the church at Kenwood, April 
8th and 9th. | 


At the Monday Club, Rev. H. E. 
Jewett introduced his former pupil, 
Mr. Sho Nemoto of Japan. Mr. Ne- 
‘moto was a student at Hopkins Acad- 
emy for four years, graduating in 
1885. Upon the recommendation of 

Dr. Dwinell he went to the University 
of Vermont, where he became a pro- 
tege of Mr. Frederick Billings. After 
graduating in 1889, he returned to 
Japan, and for several years has been 
connected with the Bureau of Emi- 
gration. He is now a special Com- 
missioner of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, charged with investigating the 
labor situation in the States of South 
and Central America. 
various countries, obtaining facts and 
interviewing the officers of State, and 
will report to the Japanese Govern- 
ment on his return. Mr. Nemoto was 
a diligent and faithful student at 
Hopkins, and both in America and 
Japan has been an active and devout 
Christian, and is Vice-President of a 
Christian Temperance Association in 
Tokio, the enrolled membership of 
which is 3,000 men. In a short ad- 
dress to the Club he expressed his 
appreciation of the good he had re- 
ceived in America, and of what the 
gospel is doing in Japan. He sailed 
for home yesterday. 


At the Monday Club, Rev. H. V. 
Rominger .gave a graphic and exceed- 
‘ingly interesting account of his “Trip 
‘Through Palestine” a few years ago. 
We have never heard so interestinga 
talk on the subject before. Our 
brother ought to give more lectures 
on bis travels round the world. Rev. 
J. B. Koehne will address the Club 
next week on “ Applied Christianity.” 


At the First church in this city on| 


Sunday evening, there was an after- 
service, when several expressed the 
desire, by rising, to become Chris- 
tians. 

Next Sunday, February 17th, Rev. 
Dr. Williams, Plymouth church, will 
preach in the morning on “Evan- 
gelizing the Nation.” Miss Potter of 
Oakland will address the Christian 
Endeavor meeting at 6:30 Pp. m. 


Rev. J. K. Harrison will give a 
stereopticon lecture on “California” 
next Tuesday evening, Feb. 19th, in 
Plymouth church. A small admis- 
sion fee will probably be charged to 
cover the expense of the lantern. 


Rev. H. W. Houlding preached in 
the Fourth church. 


Rev. H. W. Houlding has resigned 
the pastorate of the Park church. 


Revs. F. B. Perkins and F’. Flawith 
supplied Park church. | 


Rev. T. H. Henderson preached in 
the Ocean View church on “Our 
Country for Christ,” and “ Beautiful 
Spiritual Mausoleums.” 
Revs. Henry N. Hoyt of Sacramen- 
to and Wm. Rader of the First 
church, Oakland, exchanged last Sab- 
bath. 

Rev. J. H. Goodell’s subject at the 
Market-street church, Oakland, was 
-«God’s Judgment of Human Char- 
acter.” 

Rev. J. B. Koehne will give his 
course of lectures on “ The Nazarene” 
in the First church, Alameda, begin- 
ning next Sabbath morning and con- 
tinuing through next week. 


He has visited 


- The church at Kenwood has ex- 
tended to the pastor, Rev. W. M. 
Massie, a unanimous call to remain 
as pastor. We understand Mr. Mas- 
sie accepts the invitation. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Browne of 
Kenwood have presented to our 
church there a handsome communion 
table; also communion linen. 


Rev. M. A. Dougherty delivered 
his lecture on Savonarola to a large 
and appreciative audience at Hay- 
wards. 


Dr. H. C. French was at San Ra- 
fael assisting Pastor Hardy.: The 
good work of soul-saving continues 
in that good church, ably served by 
these two brothers. 


At Oroville Christian Endeavor day 
was observed on the 3d by the Y. P.S. 
©. E. The church was filled to the 
doors, and an offering of $9 was taken 
for missions. The Sunday-school has 
recently bought seventy five copies 
of “Living Hymns,” and they are also 
used in the Sunday evening services. 


EASTERN. 


The town of Manchester, Iowa, has 
held a most wonderful revival. The 
meetings have been a union of the 
churches. A majority of the conver. 
sions are men and boys. Seventy- 
two have applied to the Congrega- 
tional church for membership. 


The Fourth church, Hartford, pro- 
poses to alter and add to its house of 
worship, and fit it for institutional 
church work. 


The church at Cincinnati, Iowa, 
has had a series of special meetings; 
at the close of these twenty-two were 
received into the church. : 


A church of ten members has been 
organized at Pleasant Valley, Okla- 
homa. It will build a house of wor- 
ship soon. 


Pilgrim church, St. Louis, has a 
good library for the use of the at- 
tendants at that church. 


The seventy-eighth anniversary of 
the Boston City Missionary Society 
has just been held. 

Forty united with the church at 
the close of the special meetings at 
Berlin, Minn. . 


Thirty recently united with t 
church in Percival, Iowa. 


A LETTER. 


Since the “Bishop of California” 
comes no more to gladden our hearts 
and our homes with his genial coun- 
tenance and cheerful presence as of 
old, we are thankful to have the 
pleasure of hearing and entertaining 
the one on whom his mantle has fal- 
len, whose presence is none the less 
cheering and whose heart and soul is 
none the less earnest in the work of 
Congregational Home Missions—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, who preached to our 
church in Petaluma, Sunday evening, 


the 11th, after preaching at Santa} 


Rosa in the morning, riding eight 
miles and preaching in the afternoon 
at Sebastopol, riding sixteen miles to 
Petaluma, where he arrived just in 
time to fill his appointment to preach 
in the evening, when he preached a 
most excellent and earnest discourse 
from the text, “I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth,” presenting the 
cause of home missions in a most in- 
teresting and impressive manner, 
briefly giving the experiences, trials 
and difficulties of those engaged in 
the work in our mountain and sparse- 
ly settled counties. The subject 


preacher had no dinner, the digestion 
of which would have occupied the 
nervous and brain energies so as to 
dettact from the concentration of 
these forces upon the subject. I 


(doubt if he would have done the sub- 


ject equal justice if he had had a full 
stomach. 

We have heard it said way 
back in the East that these preachers 
know where they get the best coffee 
and “yaller-skinned chickens”; but 
he didn’t get any such that night, as 
the writer very well knows. He walked 
three-fourths of a mile only to get a 
cup of hot chocolate and a light 
lunch (by the advice of a physician) 
at 10:30 p. m., to retire at 11 to sleep 
—sleep the sleep of the just—and 
wake up in the morning fresh, with a 
good appetite for his breakfast, and 
after making a few calls in Petaluma 
started off ina pouring rain in an 
open buggy on the return to Santa 
Rosa, sixteen: miles distant, to be in 
time for the 2 p. m. train and return 
to his office in San Francisco. Al- 
though we miss the visits of the elder 
Bishop, we are glad indeed to bear 
the encouraging words and feel the 
cheering and inspiring presence of 
this younger brother, whose heart is 
not less filled with zeal for the great 
cause for which he labors on ac- 
count of the lowering clouds, threat- 
ening rain. The church was not more 
than half full, yet those who were 
there were not disappointed in his 
coming, nor in hearing from the 
cause of home missions in a manner 
and with earnestness not soon to be 
forgotten. Though the cause had been 
presented by our pastor, Rev. Bost- 
wick, and the collection taken two 
weeks ago, yet we were glial to have 
‘the subject. again presented by the 
Superintendent of Home Missions; 


| we cannot learn too much about it. 


We are pained to report the serious 
illness of our revered friend and 
brother, Rev. A. L. Rankin, well 
known to the many readers of Tuer 
Pactric, who resides near this city. 
We hope to hear of his speedy re- 
covery. After three weeks of most 
delightful weather, we are to-day 
having another downpour of rain, 
which, though it may hinder farming 
operations well under way, will un- 
doubtedly be of great benefit to this 
section of the State. Hastily yours, 


E. Becxwitru, M. D. 
Peratuma, Feb. 11th. 


meeting on Wednesday, January 30th. 
The reports of the various societies 
showed a good degree of activity in 
church work during the year. The 
reports of the Clerk and Treasurer 
were very full and accurate, and evi- 
denced the careful interest and faith- 
fulness of those officers of the church. 
The Treasurer's report showed that 
$858 had been raised on the field, of 
which $210 were appropriated to 
church expenses, $66 to improvement 
on buildings, $32 to benevolences, 
the remainder to the pastor’s salary — 
During the year we have met with 
the loss of two of the oldest mem- 
bers of our church, Deacon E. 
Wetmore and wife. The following 
resolution will testify to the place 
they held in the esteem and affections 
of the church : — 
‘WHEREAS, It has pleased our Heav- 
enly Father to remove from our 
midst Deacon C. E. Wetmore and his 
wife, Mary Wetmore, who were among 


‘the earliest members of our church; 


‘Resolved, That we hold in grateful 
remembrance their wise counsels, 
deep religious principles, and devot- 
edness to the cause of truth and 
righteousness in the church and com- 
munity.” 

To serve in the office made vacant 
by the death of Deacon Wetmore, 
Mr. Nicholas Kirkwood was chosen 
for the term of five years. The 
Trustees had only hopeful words to 
offer, and the usual good feeling and 
harmony prevailed. Our pastor, Rev. 
Wm. H. Robinson, will complete his 
third year with us on the Ist of 
March, at which time his resignation 
will take effect. The subjoined reso- 
lution was passed unanimously: 

_“Wuergas, Oar pastor, the Rev. Wm. 
H. Robinson, has tendered his resig- 
nation, believing it to be for the best 
interest of Christ’s kingdom that he 
should change his field of labor; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That in accepting his res- 
ignation we hereby express our ap- 
preciation of and gratitude for the 
unselfish labor and Christian example 
of himself and Mrs. Robinson during 
their pastorate in Clayton, and that 
it is our prayer thut God's abundant 
blessing may rest upon them and 
their labors in any new field which it 
may be their privilege to enter.” 

Our new pastor, Rev. Francis 
Watry, is expected to be with us the 
first Sunday in March. M. 


THE NEW 


BABY GRAND. 


The Greatest Success of Modern 
Piano-Building. Only 5 feet and 8 
inches long, yet containing all the 


finest points of the Concert Grand. 


THE HARDMAN 
UPRIGHT 
OR GRAND PIANO 


Is the most durable piano in the world to-day. 


The ‘‘Hardman Tone” never changes its 
quality, never gets thin and wiry, but 
maintains its beautiful sonority in spite 
of any amount of use or unlimited abuse. 
Many new and elegant styles of cases can 
Hundreds 
of testimonials from musical critics of the 


be seen at warerooms, 
highest intelligence. Prices are lower 
than asked for many inferior instruments, 


The J. Dewing Co. 


Pacific Coast Agents 


FLOOD BUILDING—: 
Fourth and Market Streets 


Warerooms Second Floor 
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INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Eighteenth year; 19 professors and teach- 


For catal 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M , 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 


Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An “Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers, There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough. The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


Oakland Seminarv 


Cor. and Clay Sts., Oakland 


Is the pioneer school for young ladies in Oak- 
land, Cal. Organized Nov. 8, 1888; reopen- 
ed January 6, 1890, Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 


advantages, having college educated teachers 


of the first order, to whom the highest prices in 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well 
as in California. Mrs, M. K. BLAKE, 

Principal. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sai Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. | 

It is the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer 
sity of California in all the subjects of all th 
Courses. | 


The school is, in addition, accredited in ad: | 


vanced chemistry. It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on wiich certificates 
are ever accepted, and also at Cornell Univer 
sit 

Twanry SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas: 
ter, Belmont, California. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


ANNOUNCES THE REMOVAL OF HIS OFFICE 
FROM 114 GEARY STREET 


TO THE NEW BUILDING OF THE 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
CORNER MASON AND ELLIS STREETS 


Telephone Number, South 519 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE. PARLORS. 

427 MONTGCMERY ST. 


San Francisco 


e or information address tle 


ALAMEDA UNIVERSITY 


ALAMEDA, CAL. | 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
kins Academy. | 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 


tion given. 

Location very advantageous, Be 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school, 

Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON, 


Theological Seminary 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty. 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. Classical and Special courses 


Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology, and in facile use of the English 
Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
‘Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev, 
. McLEAn, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 
and, 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


S. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKKT STREET, ROOM 46. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


G. L. BROWN, 
Manager 


STHEARNs’ 
Celebrated Cough Candy. Swre cure 
in almost every case. . Nothing like it, Works 
like a charm. 


Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 
| 1006 MARKET ST., opp, Fifth St 


R. SUMMERBAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 
All work wa)ranted. Fine watch and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Deeds for all States and Territories. 
Passports Securede ° 
OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. 


as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc: | j 


PACIFIC 


provided. Open to qualified students of any | 


Mineral Land Agency 


Notary Public and Commissioner of | 


‘Van Ness Young Ladies’ Seminary 


1849 Jackson St., Cor. Gough 


—Under the direction‘and ownership of——~ 


DR. S. H. WILLEY 


Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers 
Next term opens on January 2, 1895. | 


MILLS cOLLE E INARY 
LOEST 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


; i ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants lomas and Confers Degrees. Rare ortunities 
Offered in Music, One Hours Ride from Deo sa 
Board and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $23&. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 10 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.O., Alameda o., Cal. 


Term begins Aug. 8, 1894. 
HROITT’sS 


|Oak Grove School 


Burlingame, San Mateo Co. 
| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first class home for boys. Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall term com- 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 


IRA G. HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 
(Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction.) 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE, 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
,urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and G13 Front Street. 
San FRASOISOO. 


Nearby s Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 


W. Searby 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 


and the care taken in their preparation. 


There is Not an Ink Consumer 


There is Not an Accountant 


There is Not a Man or Woman 


G-. 


That would not adopt the Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusive- 
ly if they fully realized its econ- 
omy of ink peus and time. 
Who would not use the Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusive- 
ly if he but appreciated its clean- 
liness, Convenience, and saving 
of time. Having occasion to use 
an inkstand at home, who would 
be without the Davis Automatic 
Inkstand if they but knew that 
it is always ready for use keeps 
the ink pure and fluid until used. 


Guaranteed to pay for themselves each year in the saving of ink and pens. This alone is one 
hundred per cent. annually on the investment, 


WICEHSON &X CO. 


3 and 5 Front Street, San Francisco. 
221 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 


Sold on approval. 


Prayer Meeting 


TOPIC FOR WEEK BEGINNING FEB. 
17TH. 


BY REY. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Supsect.—Lessons from the para- 


:| ble of the Good Samaritan. (Luke x: 


25-37.) 
We all know the difference be- 


| tween working for love and working 


for reward. Moral action does not 
rest on its deepest base when it is 
sustained by promise of reward. The 
virtue of the Good Samaritan lies in 
the fact that he thought of nothing 
but the welfare of another. Rare in- 
deed is the love that is self-forget- 
ting ; but itis possible. (1 Cor. 13: 4; 
Prov. 10:12; 1 Pet. 4:8; Ps. 38: 21, 
22.) 

The Good Samaritan loses his iden- 
tity in the object loved. “Faith that 
worketh by love” is the only valid 
faith. A loveless faith is low in type 
and lacking in sentiment. The man 
who really loves incarnates that love 
in conduct. He does not vaunt pre- 
eminence, for that separates; he 
“condescends to men of low estate,” 
and unites. (1 Cor. 13: 5,6; Phil. 2: 
4; Matt.11: 29 ; John 13:15; 1 John 
2: 6.) 

It is not place, or nationality, or 
creed that makes brotherhood, but 
love. Piety must have conscience, 
but it must not so run to conscience 
that it hasno heart. “If ye loveskem 
that love you, what thank have ye?,” 
Whomsoever we can reach is our 
neighbor, and whomsoever we can 
serve is our brother. The gospel in- 
cludes all men within its helpful, sav- 
ing ministries. Some complain be- 
cause missionaries are sent far away, 
while so much remains to be done at 
home. Some are so wrought upon by 
the actual atrocities in foreign realms 
that Lazarus, and the fallen among 
thieves, right at our very doors, are 
passed by. The destitute heathen, 
though sometimes unconscious of his 
need, is an object worthy of our help. 
The needy in America, robbed of hope 
and stripped of comforts, conscious 
of need, and neglected by law and 


‘uncomforted by philosophy, are enti- 


tled to the loving of Christ’s disciples. 
So long as a single land remains un- 
enlightened there rests a duty of love 
upon every Christian to send the gos- 
pel thither. So long as one worthy 
poor at home is in distress there is 
room for unselfish relief. Love of 
neighbors, at home and abroad, is 
proof of love to God. (I John 4: 20, 
21; John 13: 34; Matt. 22: 37-40.) 


San Francisco: Plymouth Church. 


There is no burden which, if we lift 
it cheerfully and bear it with love in 
our heart, will not become a blessing 
to us. God means our tasks to be 
our helpers, heavenward. To shrink 
from a duty, or to refuse to bend our 
shoulders to receive a load, is to de- 
cline a new opportunity for growth. 
—dJ. R. Miller, D.D. 


' A Valuable Book on Nervou 

rr a c t Diseases to any address by Rev 

E. KONIG, Fort WAYNE, IND. 
Church Furniture. 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


ANDREWS’ 
Folding Bed. 
1 QLE AGENTS FOR 
L, F.WEBERS C0, A, Andrews & Co, 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 
San Francisco. . 


And 229Second8t.. - Portland, Or, 
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CHILDREN OF DRUNKARDS. 


Upon no class of unfortunates does 
the curse of rum fall so heavily as 
upon the children of drunkards. In 
the recent report of the Belfast 
branch of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children it was 
authoritatively stated that ninety per 
cent at least of the cruel wrongs 
practiced upon helpless children may 
be traced directly to drunkenness. 
We have no doubt that the same per- 
centage would hold good in New 
York and in every other place where 
liquor is freely dispensed. The heav- 
iest part of the curse, however, that 


falls upon childhood is not the cruel | 
beatings nor the neglect and starva- | 


tion, but the inherited and cultivated 
vices and weaknesses of mind and 
body which make a pure and honest 
manhood or womanhood almost an 


impossible thing. Fora child born. 
of drunken parents, breathing and |. 


drinking in poisonous fumes and 
liquids from earliest infancy, there is 
surely no hope of salvation, save in a 
miracle of the grace of God in the 
heart. To expect that a person so 
born and nurtured could overcome 
the evil forces and tendencies of his 
nature by the mere exertion of his 
own will power would be as vain as 
to expect a man to stem a Niagara 
flood with a spoon fora paddle. It 
is the might of God alone that can 
SAVE. 


Learn to laugh. A good laugh is 
better than medicine. Learn how to 
tell a story. A well-told story is as 
welcome as a sunbeam in a sick-room. 
Learn to keep your own troubles to 
yourself. The world is too busy to 
care for your ills and sorrows. Learn 
to stop croaking. If you cannot see 
any good in the world, keep the bad 
to yourself. Learn to hide your 
pains and aches under a pleasant 
smile. No one cares to hear whether 
you have the earache, beadache or 
rheumatism. Don’t cry. Tears do 
well enough in novels, but they are 
out of place in real life. Learn to 
meet your friends with a smile. The 
good-humored man or woman is al- 
ways welcome, but the dyspeptic or 
hypochondriac is not wanted any- 
where, and is a nuisance as well. 


A son of a dignified Hartford man, 
although not old in years, has a good 
“bit of age in his brains. The family 
Observe the custom of a silent bless- 
ing at the table, and at dinner re- 
cently the 6-year-old spoke up, 
“Why don’t you say it aloud, pa?” 
“You can say it aloud if you choose, 
my son,” replied the father, and bow- 
ing his head solemnly the little fellow 
originated this unique grace, “God 
have mercy on these victuals.”—L£z- 
change. 


The theological library of the late 
Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., is to go 
to the University of Vermont. He 
requested that it be kept intact asa 
collection, unless this should occasion 
inconvenience. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING o: 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
- ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D.G 


Distressing Cough, 
SORE JOINTS 


—AND— 


MUSCLES. 


Despaired 
OF RELIEF. 
Fae CURED BY 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
“Some time since, I had a severe uv 
attack of asthma, aceconipahied with a 
distressing cough and a general soreness 9 
of the joints and museles. I consulted O 
physicians and tried various remedies, 
but without getting any relief, until I 
despaired of ever being well again. 
Finally, I took Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and in a very short time, was entirely 


cured. TI can, therefore, cordially and © 
confidently commend this medicine to @ 


° 


600000 


all.’—J. RosELLS, Victoria, Texas. 
“My wife had a very troublesome 9 
cough. She used Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 9 
ral and procured immediate relief.’ — 
G. H. Poprick, Humphreys, Ga. oO 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral ° 
Received Highest Awards 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIRS 


Leave 
Doubtful Seeds alone. The best 


are easy to get, and cost no 
more. Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


Always the best. Known 
everywhere, Ferry’s Seed 
Annual for 1895 tells you 
what, how, and when to plani. 
Sent Free. Getit. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


H, Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor to please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


stock, manufactured 


PURE 
If we do not have in sto:k the particular ed 
tern our customer want', we will go with hin 
to the wholesale cloth }f ouses, where he can 
obtain the best selectio: in San Francisco tc 
choosefrom. Fifteen ;er cent. discount 


clergymen. 
323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spur 
Goods, now instock. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREE! 
San FRANomsco. 


BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Orystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of all North Beach 
‘oars. John Farnham, Manager 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPINC 


P-A-P-E-R-S 

OARD STOOK, STRAW and | 

BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturess of Machine-made Paper 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Oom 
mercial Sts,, San Francisce, 


FRED WILSON 


Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant St. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE 
316 & 318 Market Srreet, 8. F, 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


4 Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F. 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. Snook, 
Manager, Asst. Manager 


Telephone No. 6102 


AnD 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 


AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales [of 
All Kinds Repaired. 


WASHING DAY 


It is a little difficult to keep the children 
quiet and attend to duties of the day at the 
same time. 


WHY NOT BUY A NOAWW’S ARK? 


It is a source of enjoyment and interest to 
them, and lots of. amusement trying to make 
the animals stand, 


WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
Send to us for Toys 


SMITHS CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT STREET, 8S. F., CAL. 


FOSTER C0. 


GROCERS, 


FINE MACKEREL IN KITS 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 


PURE SPICES AND OLIVE OIL 
Sole Agents 


TOP-0-CAN 
BUTTER 


= - 

= 


ylt 


Best in the: World — 


Guaranteed 
To Keep in Hot 
Climates, 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


INCORPORATED A, D. 1819. | 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets $10,807,666 64 


Losses Paid in 75 years, $72,157,000 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL - City Surveyor 
PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 STREET. 


W. H. TILTON, JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


BLANCARDS 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Bloo 
ene aor stimulating and regulating its periodic 

None Genuife unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. SAN FRANCISCO 


Established in 1858. | 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OysTER BEps aT MILLBRAg, CAL. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

Stalls 67, 68 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 

San Francisco, Cal. Pata 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 

\ MENEELY Co. 

N.Y. BELI-METAL 

CHIMES. Erc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
CHIME 

& 

PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN 


D TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 
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Rublishore’ Mepartment 


| arations. 


1021 Market St., San Francisco 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded, 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and Free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, 
Lancaster, Pa, No PosTaLs ANSWERED. 


For sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. | 


N. Greensfelder & Co.; 
San Francisco, Cal. 


holesale Agents, 


Many women find great difficulty in arrang- 
ing their hair becomingly, because of its harsh 
and coarse texture, By the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor the hair becomes soft, pliant and glossy. 
The Vigor is the most cleanly of all hair prep- 


Rooms.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE Paciric, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Winter styles, new feathers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. 


96 9) 


BRUNNI! 


St 


Pre-eminently the 


Sewing Machine for Family Use| 


Don’t fail to see it before buying any other. 


LATEST IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN FIT 


Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS 


South side, near Sixth Street 


WHITE 
IS KING | 


‘ 
\ 
\ 
| \ 
\ 


* «4 


* 


YOu can’t ollord 10 be careless 


in the purchase of a sewing machine, 
for you will not want to buy another 
very soon, 


YOU ‘ll no mistake . 


if you buy the ) 


WHITE 


for it will satisfy you and last a life time. 
THAT'S WHAT COUNTS 


San Franctsco California 


MUEHLFELD PIANOS 


Brilliaat Tone Handsome ( ases 


Powerfual Bass Panels 


Double | 
Repeating Action 


Three Pedals 


Every Piano 


Fully Guaranteed 


MUEHLFELD 


intend purchasing a piano call and see themand you will have noth- 
ing else. They sell at sight. They are attracting the attention of 
musicians and pianists everywhere, and are the coming piano. We 
invite inspection and comparison. Every purchaser is more than 


not help recommending then: to your friends. 
Don’t get an old out-of-date make of piano when you can get a 


MUEHLFELD ... 


for the same money. We get them by the carl.ad and can furnish 
any style and wood case desired—Oak, Mahogany, Ebony, Rosewood, 
Circassian and French Walnut. Encourage your children in their 
piano practice by getting them a new piano that almost plays itself. 


SOLE AGENTS 
23 & 25 Fitth Street Opp. U. S. Mint — 


Coast 


Congregational Sunday School 


Near Market St. San Francisco 


and Publishing Society 


othe 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS | 


AMERIGAN 


7135 Market St., San Francisco 
GEO. WALKER, Manager 


C. Herrmann & Co, 
THE HATTERS, 
328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in Hats or Cars 
than any store in the city, 


The only hat store having its own factory. Send for Illustrate Catalogue, mailed free 


T. K, PHILLIPS Telephone 164 


PHILLIPS BROTHERS F.C. COOK, M. D. 


Successors to BARTLING & KIMBALL lisea 
BOOK BINDERS Momen a Special 


PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS 
AND BLANE BOOK MAKERS 


No, 505 CLAY STREET, §. F. 


W. R. PHILLIPS 


Rapid Cures. Charges Reasonable, 


Also, Alcoholism and Morphine Habit 
speedily cured. Call or write. Confidential, 


Rooms 59 and 60, Murphy Building, ; 


We have secured the agency of these wonderful pianos. If you| 


pleased, and becomes at once an enthusiast over the piano; you can- | 


press and public. 


general agents. 


NEW 


“We have added to our ware- 


rooms a complete stock of Car- 


» pets, Rugs and all the latest and 


most approved Floor Coverings 
in conjunction with the Furni- 
ture business and the complete 


equipment of the home. 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisco 


WANTED! 

Agents tosell our new book, DICTIONARY 
OF UNITED STATES. HISTORY, by Pro. 
FRSSOR J. FRANKLIN JAMESON. Needed by 
every teacher, pupil and family; indorsed by 
Agents selling fifty books 
per week. Successful agents will be made 
Bic Pay, 


PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., Boston, 
Mass. 


Palace Sea Baths 


715-721 Filbert St. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. Pure ocean water. Every- 
thing new, clean and well ordered. 


— 


Established 1850 Telephone No, 43 


N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 


641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 


Embalming a Specialty San Francisco 


LADY DENTIST | 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


Fornierly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Ro:m ga, corner Market and Jones Sts , 
San Francisco. Take elevator. Examination free. 
Dr. Treadwell is thoroughly skilled in all the various 
branches of dentistry. 


Jas. W.Cox Telephone 240 N. W. Leitch 


N. W. LEITCH & CO, 


Embalmers & Funeral Director 


Personal attention. Open all hours, day and night. 
866 Broadway, cor. 8th, OAKLAND, CAL. 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


Is an absolute necessity of refined toilet 
this climate. combines 
element of beauty and purity. 


IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


FURNITURE) 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


| 1286 MARKET ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 
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